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To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 
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THE REJOINDER OF 8.58. 

*<What a menstrous fellow art thou, 
thus .to rail on one, that is neither known 
of thee, nor knows thee ?” , 4 
SHAKSPE ARE. 
GENTLEMEN, ie 
Ske: two last numbefs of your 

Magazine have favoured me with 
a tolerably ample portion of crimina- 
tion. Your known regard to justice 
will readily allow the accused to be 
heard in his own defence. 

In'my letter to a Student at college 
no name is mentioned, no individual 
is indeatified. A pogtion of its con- 
tents is applied to a Mr. M‘Henry, 
styled the Bard of Erin, by a writer 
whe signs bimself ‘1’, and by an Irish 
Student. ese’ gentlemen, ‘then, 
construct my language into personal 
allusion, while itseif contains no per- 
sonalities. 1 acknowledge there are 
two sentences in my letter which 
will now appear applicable to the 
Bard of Erm, not owing to their 
own contents, but to the interpreta 
tion put upon themby the advocates 
of the Poet. The sentences are, ‘it 
is not easy to see what the Bard you 
mention gains by endeavoufing to 
add to his stature, and at so much 
expense too, uniess he expects the 
more successtully to recommend him- 
self to some of these fair angels who 
set a high value@on appearances. | 
should have iigined his Bardship 
would rather have.been proud of re- 
sembling the crodked and dwarfish 


figure of Pope” Jo Mr. M‘Henry- 


1 do hereby express Ny sorrow, that 
any thing said by me, should have 
“es occ2sion to ‘his two professed 


riends ¢nadvertently to. eXpose his. 


bodily infigmities. From. these two 

sentences it is impossible for sophistry 

itself to extract any reflection upon 
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~the most 


the mindgof the poet. No publica» 
tion of bis, at the time of. writing 
the letter, had | so much as seen, 
To no production of that gentleman 
have | made least aliusion. ‘| hat 
J have at alf pointed a single exe 


agate against his an cannot 
proved or inferred from 
language of mypdetter. ‘Therefore 
am justified in asserting that the 
Irish Student has sllogieally charged 
me with making an attack upon the 
compositions of the Bard Erin, 
My Correspondent had mentioned 
some person from Irelapd (not Mr. 
M‘Henry) who was unsuccessfully 
attempting to publish poems by sub- 
scription. Without alluding to this 
person or any other, with nointention 
to give offence, the mere circum. 
stance of unsuccessfulness in thus be. 
coming an author, gave occasion to 
all that has been said as to publish- 
ing by subscription, as also to iny ob«* 
servations respecting inferior Poets. 
That Pope, Burns, or others of dis- 
tinguished celebrity have, of necessity, 
for emolument, or in compliance 
withthe earfiest solicitation of iearned 
friends’ published by subscription, 
furnishes no tenable ground for ani- 
madversion upon what i have writtén, 
If by théemerited and unsolicited pa- 
tronage of s ion, the world 
have been privileged with some of 
s works, they have 
also been*imposed on by the most 
paltry perforinances, introduced to the 

blic’ view through the aid of -a 
ist of subscribers, who were procured 
by the specious ham bills, and the 
assiduous Canvass. of the conceited 
scribbler, 


That some Poets are inferior to 
others, that some, who assume that 
name, are beneath criticism, that of 
such as are jnferiér, some may im- 
prove, ahd ethers pever become 
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eminent is the sum of all I have 
said. M herein | have fairly procured 
the blame of indiscriminate censure, 
Jet the candid reader judge. _Gewveral 
censure, where no vame is mentivned, 
may be improven by all to whom it 
applies, without wounding the feelings 
of any individual before the public. 
General criticism founded in truth 1s 
right, as well as partictlar praise or 
blame. If my remarks are — 
to no modern productions, tet them 
meet with that contempt which they 
deserve : but they are not condemnable 
if sume rhymers merit whatever blame 
they may be fairly supposed to con- 
tain. Dryden, in the poem entitied 
Mac-Flecknoe, says, 
** Shadwell alone, of all my sons is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity ; 
The rest to some faint meanifig make pre - 
tence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 
Why are these lines reprehensible ? 
Because an individual is ill-naturedly 
named, and principally because they 
are not true. Precisely to mark a 
writer, to make no quotations irom 
his compositions illustrative of his 
mistakes, to point out no particular 
defects with which he is» chargeable, 
and yet indulge groundless and indis- 
criminate censure on both the man 
and his writing is improper. How 
far [ am guilty of this impropriety, 
ant how far the Irish Student is 
chargeable therewith in his answerto 
my letter, let reason and candour de- 
termine. A section of my epistle he 
calls an unfounded, ill-conceived, and 
ill-expressed invective: but wherein 
it is so is net stated. He charges 
me either directly or obliquely with 
ignorance, stupidity, misrepresentation, 
gross mistatement, illiberal abuse, in- 
elicacy, scurrility, want of feeling, 
want of breeding, insult and moral 
depravity. 1! would beg leave to ask 
this gentieman, in a quotation from 
himself, does he conceive the above 
language suitable to ‘the improved 
manners of the present times.” [ 
hope he does not. He writes, he 
says in defence of the judgment of 
the ablest among the professors in 
college, and at the desire of a number 
of. the Irish Students. For the sake 
of literature, and the honour of Irish- 


men, | trust he had the approbation, 


of no man inthe use of the language 


[J uly. 


above quoted. J am inclined to think 
he wrote in a passion, and without 
a deliberate approbation of himself. 
It would be a large addition to the 
refinement of even this refined age, 
were the tongue and the pen for ever 
prohibited the use of such language. 
Lhe orations of opponents and the 
publications of controversial writers 
would be much curtailed. 

Since the writing of my letter, f 
have been favoured with a reading 
of the poementitied “ Patrick.” Re- 
specting this tale, the Lrish Student 
concludes, that, | have either not 
seen the work which | yet endeavour 
to depreciate, or having seen it, [ 
have not been able to detect any 
blemishes ip it. That production is 
more than human in which there are 
no imperfections. ‘he Student does 
not say it is without fauits; but from 
my aileged disposition infers an in- 
Capacity of discerning them. He 
seems to hint it is without blemishes, 
at leastiu its plan, language, and ideas. 
He calls it an excellent, beautiful 
litde poem, that will be read and 
admired for centuries. Depreciation 
is not more detrimental tham exag- 
gerated encomiuin. He that flatters 
au author beyond what he deserves, 
does him as much injury as the un- 
just critic who detracts trom his real 
merits. 

Influenced by no envy or preju- 
dice against Mr M‘Henry with whom 
| have not the least acquaintance, 
from a real regard to his success as 
au author and a poet, | take the 
liberty of making a few observations 
on “Patrick” in addition to the 
just critique of Amicus. This pub- 
lication appears to me to have been 
rather unséasovable both as to time 
aud place. ‘Ihe summer of ninety- 
eight has elapsed; b€tter times have 
ensued ; being an unhappy period, it 
would:seem more prudent, and more 
congenial to the spirit of an Irishman 
to cast a veil over it, than by a 
tragical detail of our follies and our 
woes to revive, especially in another 
country, what is partly torgotten, 


The concluding lines of Patrick's 
exclamation, commencing with 


Ah! no, I see the desolated farms,” 


page 12th and 13th, display consider- | 
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' able poetic talent. They are musical 


and good, especially these four : 

** No orchards smile with fruitful honours 
Bivs 

No cultur’d flowers the gardner’s pride 
display ; 

No peasaut whistles o’er the dewy vale, 

No Maiden listens to her lover’s tale ” 

But in this, in page 18th, and other 

parts of the poem, are not the misfor- 

tunes of these times exaggerated ? 

Poetic license should not kere admit of 

heighiening the picture beyond what is 

true. ihe incidents are not remote, the 

poem is principally narrative, and 

Henry is introduced deciaring, 


‘¢ And trath alone shall dictate what I 
say >> 


The fruits of the ground were not 
destroyed ; provision was plenty both in 
ssession and in prospect: actual 
disturbance was limited to a few spots : 
trade and public credit continued 
to a remarkable extent during the 
very time of commotion. In some 
unavoidable instances the innocent 
may have suffered; but in general, 
punishment fell upon the head of the 
guilty. The attempts to rebel were de- 
feated without much loss of blood. 
Justice and humanity were prevalent, 
even in the exercise of martial law 
amongst our deluded countrymen. 
Some expressions in this poem 
seem to lean too much to the side of 
those who appeared in open rebel- 
lion, Let the following stanzas illus- 
trate this remark: 
“Not still to justece is success allied, 
And fortune smiled upon the stronger 
side—! 
When heaven appeared to give the righte- 
ous O’er, 
And seemed a while to rule the earth no 
more 5 
But his dread arm with vengeance yet 
shall come 
Aud tyrants tremble as he writes their 
doom.”* 


The wild extremes to which adyo- 
cates for reform have run, the modern 
history of continental Europe, and 
especially of France, the miseries of 
anarcny, should excite every man to 
use his influence in promoting the 
peace of his country. Solomon’s pre- 
cept is a good one, ** Fear the Lord 
and the king, and meddle not with 
them that are given to change. 
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Some lines of this production are 
prosaic, as, 
** Forced from their ruined homes and 
frends to go 
As once by business far abroad compelled 
With one companion home my way | held.’ 


while others display poetic beauty, as, 

“*Weheard a voice which sang a tale of 
woes, 

Wild as the rocks from whenee its nambers 
rose : 

We bent to listen—all my bosom glowed 

While thus the strains in plaintive cas 
dence flowed,” 


Mary’s song, in page 24th, she being 
considered a maniac, may be satu- 
_ supposed to be incoherent ; vut 

ere 18 nO reason why its language 
should be rough, mean, or ibhenoee 
nious. 

On the verses, 

**? Twas patriot warmth that did his breast 
excites 

This house to youthfal Henry did belong, 

His powerful arm with vengeance did 
abound.” 


L would observe, in good modern 
poetry the auxiliary verb is not thus 
used, upless in the expression of ad- 
miration, or where a question is asked. 
The abreviations that’s and ye’d are 
inelegant. 

Perspicuity and simplicity are the 
chief recommendatory characteristics 
of this poem. ' 

| hese are laudable qualities in every 
composition but especially so in 
taie. A want of fire and spirit is its 
chief defect. ss 

Viewing the entire execution of 
“Patrick,” | presume the author should 
not be offended though he were ranke 
ed amongst the number of inferior 
poets, and allowed a little pre-emi- 
nence in that station ; nor should his 
feliow Student deny my remarks the 
dignity of criticism, even though in 
comparing a Scoit to the sun T[ had 
likened the Bard of Erin to a revolving 
planet. 

Any recommendation from. an oppo- 
peut inight be supposed to be almost 
useless. Were | to assume the air 
of a counsellor my adyice to the 
Irish Student would be. Let your 
attempts at witticism be always na- 
tural. ‘he story of the cock is un, 
worthy of reply ; it is forced hd- 
mour, and such will never pass fot 
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wit among the discerning. Let your 
premises be always as extensive as 
your conclusions. Censure modestly 
and mildly. Never go about to se- 
cure the esteem or friendship of this 
man, by becoming the foe of that; 
nor seek to establish the reputation 
of one, by endeavouring to promote 
the ruin of another. Fulsome en- 
comiums and ill-natured depreciation 
are both extremes. Give every man 
fair play, and he will stand at that 
Jevel in society to which his merits 
raise, or his demerits sink him. 
Ballynahinch S. E, 


——— 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





FEVER HOSPITAL AND HOUSE OF RE- 
COVERY, CORK-STREET. 
Duban, \2th April, 1810. 
S it appears, by a reference to 
the registry of admissions, that 
muuy children belonging to ditlerent 
charity schools in Dublin, labouring 
under contagious fever, have been 
Jately received into said hospital, the 
managing commitice feel it incumbent 
on them, torecommend tothe governors 
and governesses of these charities a 
more strict ovservance of personal 
cleanliness amongst the children, to- 
gether with free ventilation, as well 
as frequent cleansing and white-washing 
of the rooms, used as schools and 
dormitories. 

The committee also wish to impress 
on the minds of the upper Classes of 
inhabitants in Dublin, the bad elfects 
occasioned by the filthy and con- 
fined state in which a great majority 
of their servants are usually lodgea, 
as to bedding, apartments, &c. &c. 
which in many instances have, to the 
knowledge of the committee, proved 
the means of exciting and keeping 
up contagious fever. — 

The committee avail themselves of 
this opportunity to congratulate the 
public on the success of an institution 


which has proved the happy means of 


giving a considerable check to the 

rogiess of coniagious fever, and cou- 
sequently of having improved the 
health of the inhabitants of this popu- 
Jous city, as it is a fact which can- 
nat be too generally kuown, that since 
the opening of the hospital in 1804, 
the number of persons, for whom ap- 
plication has been’ made for admis- 
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sion has diminished, although at the 
commencement, and for some time 
thereafter, the district relieved, com- 
prehended only about five parishes 
in the liberty, and neither servants 
nor persons affected with scarlet 
fever were received, whilst for upwards 
of a year past, the limits ot admission 
have been extended to the entire 
of the city of Dublin, within the 
circular road, and servants as well as 
every other description of poor, labour- 
ing under contagious fever (scarlatina 
included) are now adinissible : 

In order to secure a continuance 
of these benefits, the committee an- 
nex the code of advice, which the 
porters attending the hospital-carriage 
leave at every house from whence a 
patient isremoved, which they earnestly 
hope will be strictly followed by 
those persons to whom it is more 
immediately addressed, as well as by 
the inbabitants of the city of Dublin 
at large, and in a measure of this 
important nature, the committee con- 
fidently expect the co operation and 
assistance of all humane and _ public 
spirited individuals. 


By order, 
William Richardson, 
Itegister, 
ADVICE, 


Though you have sent your friend 
to the house of recovery, yet the 
infection may still remain im your 
rooms, and about your clothes; to 
remove it, you are advised to use 
without delay, the following means: 

Ist. Let all your doors and windows 
be immediately thrown open, and 
let them remaim so for two hours. 

2d, Let the house or room whence 
the patient is removed, be immediately 
cleansed ; all dirty clothes, utensils, 
&c.~ should be immersed in cold 
water; the bed clothes, after being 
first steeped in cold water, should be 
wrung out, and washed in warm water 
and soap. 

3d. Let the clothes you wear be 
steeped in cold water, aud afterwards 
washed; and let every box, chest, 
érawer, &c. in the infectious house be 
emptied and cleansed. 

4th. If you lie on straw beds, let 
the straw be immediately burned, and 
ftesh straw provided, and let the 
ticken be steeped in-cold water. 
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5th. White-wash all your rooms, 
and the entrance to them, with lime 
slacked, in the place where you in- 
tend to use it, and while it continues 
bubbling and hot. 

6th. Scrape your floor with a 
shovel, and wash it clean, also your 
furniture. 

7th. Keep in the open air, for the 
space of a week, as much as you Can, 

And lastly. Wash your tace, bands 
and teet, and comb your hair well, 
every morning. ' 

N:B. ‘ihe benefit of this advice, 
after infection has entered your 
dwelling, you will soon feel, and 
persevering in your attention to it, 
will, under God, preserve you from 
all the variety of wretcheduess occasion- 
ed by infectious fevers. OF 

Attend to it then with spirit and 
punctuality, for be assured that clean- 
imess will check disease, improve 
your bealtb and strength, and increase 
your comfort, 

———e—__ 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


HIBERNIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Prestdent....The Right Hon. and 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of kil- 
dare. 

Guardians....Countess of Kingston ; 
Countess of Meath ; Couutess of Char- 
leville; Countess of Portariington ; 
Viscountess Powerscourt; Lady Nor- 
wood; Mrs. Peter Luatouche; Mrs. 
Shaw; Earl of Meath; Count de 
Salis; Thomas Parnell, esq. John 
David Lutouche, esq. Peter Latouche, 
Jun. esq. 

Treasurer, the Right Hon, David 
Latouches and Co....Secretary, James 
Digges Latouche, ¢8j.... Assistant Se- 
cretury, the Rev. Mr. Creighton. 

Committce....keo. Doctor M‘ Dowell ; 
Rev. B. W. Mathias; Rev. William 
Thorpe; Rev. John Crosthwaite ; Rev. 
Moore Morgan; Leonard Ogilby, esq. 
John Guinness, esg. A. Boyle, esq. 
Vicars Boyle, esq. Arthur Keene, esq. 
Isaac D' Olier, esq. Robert Newenham, 


esq. J. K. James, esq. William Beilby, 


esq. M. Keene, esq. 

Subscriptions received by Right Hon. 
David Latouche, and Co. Dublin; 
Messrs. Puget, and Co. Warwick-lane, 
London; Messrs. Bernard and Co. 
Birr; Messrs. Tennent, Callwell and 
Co. Belfast ; John Aderson, esq. Fer- 
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moy; Right Hon. Sir John Stewart 
and Co. Dublin and Londonderry ; 
by the Guardians or any of the Com- 
mittee. 

Communications to be sent, post 
paid, directed to the Secretary, at the 
Repository No. 33, Anglesea street. 


FEXUAT national education is of 
] the utmost importance to Ireland, 
aud that rapid strides have been made 
in the advancement of this desireae 
ble cbject, within a few years, ave 
facts geverally admitted, and in pro- 
portion as the extent and benefit 
of what has been done are acknow. 
ledged, so does the yiew excite ge- 
neral inquiry, as to what yet remaing 
to be done, or what measures may 
be adopted to render the cbject more 
diffusive and permanent, tbe atten. 
tion, not only of individyals but alse 
of associated bodies, has been turned 
to the subject, various plans have been 
peoames and considerable exertion 
vas been made and is still making, 
in the laudable ende.vour te ex- 
tend the blessings of instruction. 

When it is considered that the 
greater part of the population of Ire- 
land are excluded, by the poverty 
of their condition, from deriving any 
advantage irom the customary modes 
of daily education, and that so cir- 
cumpstanced, those individuals are the 
more inmediate objects in view ; 
the watural research is as to that 
mode which if adopted, will be most 
diffusive and beneucial in its results ; 
aud in the imguniry, it is necessary 
to take into special consideration the 
situation of the persons intended to 
be benefited, who, almost without ex- 
ception, derive subsistence from cons 
tinued labour, and of course must 
be accommodated by arrangements an- 
swering to their short periods of lei- 
sure. 

Amongst the various plans therefore 
hitherto suggested, none has periiaps 
been adopted inore generally usetul, 
under the foregoing circumstances, or 
more effectuaily tending to the eng 
proposed, than the establishment of 
Sunday schools. 

Ihey hoid out to the children of 
the manufacturer and the peasant, 
the means of procuring instruction of 
the most important kind, at once 


tending to inculcate the principles of 
religion, leading as a consequence, to 
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decency and good conduct, and af- 
fording a p'easing domestic employ- 
ment to the lower orders ia the im- 
provement of their minds by reading, 
and the acquirement of habits which 
wil! waturaily supersede occupations 
of the grossest and most fatally des- 
tructive tendency ; they also lead to 
decent and useful appropriations of 
the Sabbath, by rendermg that period 
ot rest from bodtly labour mstumental to 
the acquirement of knowledge, which 
js at present, in too many instances, 
dedicated to profligacy and guilt. 

It is further to be observed, that 
the influence of these schools does 
not confine its effects merely to the Sun- 
day, orto the children who are the 
more immediate objects of imstruction, 
In the one instance, the school- books, 
the use of which is given to them 
on the week days, willbe read with 
sedulous attention, and the children 
feeling the advantages afforded them, 
and appreciating their value, will be 
stimulated to extraordinary diligence, 
and will be found not alone to cope 
with, but sometimes to surpass eyen 
week-day scolars in y carve and 
successful exertion. or will the 
instruction they receive be always 
contiued to themselves, but what they 
have learned will be communicated 
to others with the eagerness of young 
minds ardent at the dawnings of in- 
fermation ; their infant brotiers and 
sisters will, in turn, become their 
pupils at home, and not unfrequently 
the parents themselves derive the 
first yudiments of knowledge from 
their offspring 5 the ‘act of a child 
instructing his father in the lessons he had 
learned at a Sunday school, progres- 
sively as he himself received them, 
is too interesting and important to be 
omitted, aud speaks most strongly 
that the influence of Sunday-school 
education, extends beyond the day 
on which it is administered and with- 
out the walls of the institution. 

Thus far the view has been prin- 
cipally directed to the consequences 
resulting to the individuals, the im- 
mediute objects of establishments such 
as have been stated, but a very 
momentous and important one remains 
to be considered, and that is, the 
effects of the relation that will exist 
between the teachers and their scho- 
lars; as the instructos generally act 


, 
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gratuitously, a mutual feeling of in. 
terest will naturally be excited ; 
the teachers on the one hand, consi- 
dering it as their duty not only to 
attend to the education of the chil- 
dren on Sunday, but likewise to their 
morals and conduct during the week, 
(a superintendance which their local 
situation and individual kuowledge 
will readily admit of) they will assist 
them on their entrance into, and pro- 
gress through life, considering it as 
their duty to befriend them in cir- 
cumstances cf distress, sickness, and 
affliction. 

The children on the other hand 
will look up to their teachers with 
almost filial} fondness, their growing 
years will enable them to appreciate 
the motives which induced their su- 
periors in life to give up their time, 
gratuitously, to the arduous task of 
instruction, for their advantage, and 
the man will contemplate with af- 
fection and reverence, the individuals 
or decendants of those whose kind- 
ness instructed his infancy and gave 
a true yalue to his riper years. 

Such area few of the many advan. 
tages obviously resulting from Sunday 
schoo] education: the conviction 
of the vital importance of this object 
has given riseto the Hibernian Sun- 
day School Society, which has been 
formed for the purpose of extending 
and giving efficacy to the establish. 
ment and the conducting of Sunday 
schools in lreland, a measure, it Is 
trusted, the necessity of which wil] 
be sufficiently felt to gain it very 
exteusive patronage and support. 
Although Sunday schools have been 
artially established throughout the 
kingdom, and have promoted propor- 
tionable good, it is confidently hoped 
that this society will tend to encrease 
the number and render education in 
lreland somewhat commensurate with 
the necessity of its population, Ip 
Ingland the business has been for 
soine time conducted with astonish- 
ing effect, as the London Sunday 
School Society state, that they have 
assisted or established 2,917 Sunday 
schools containing 246,724 scholars, 
and that the Stockport Sunday school 
alone, consists of the ayerage number 
of three thousand children and up- 
wards, Jn the principality of Wales 
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1810.]} Fourth Report from 
also, the result of Sunday school 
instruction has answered the most 
sanguine expectation, numbering a- 
mong the objects who enjoy its be- 
nefits, not merely children but adults 
and persons far advanced in years. 

In order to show the objects of this 
institution, the following extracts from 
the general rules of the society are 
subjoined. ; 

2d. The object of this society is to 
promote the establishment and facili- 
tate the conducting of Sunday schools 
in lreland. 

3d. ihe society proposes to accom- 
plish the object of their institution, 
by procuring and disseminating the most 
approved plans of conducting Sunday 
schools, by supplying them with 
spelling books and copies of the sacred 
Scriptures, at reduced prices, and 
by contributing to defray the expenses 
of such schools where necessary, with- 
out however inteifering with their 
internal regulations, and as to religious 
instruction, confining themselves sole- 
ly to the sacred Scriptures or extracts 
therefrom. 

4th. ‘That this society shall receive 
subscriptions however small, and that 
a subscription of one guinea annually 
shall constitute a member. 

5th. ‘he subscription of ten pounds 
atone time shail constitute amember 
for life. 

6th. A committee of fifteen mem- 
bers, resident in Dublin, together 
with the treasurer and secretaries, sha | 
be appointed to conduct the business 
of the society, three of whom to be 
a quorum. 

7th. ‘Lhe committee shall have the 
management of the monies of the 
society with the exception of the 
tunded p-operty, they shall fill up 
any vacancies which may occur in 
their own body, shall have the power 
of appointing country members of 
the committee, aud of calling extra- 
ordinary general meetings of the 
society when expedient, giving a fort- 
night’s notice of the time, place and 
object of such meeting. 

8th. The committee shall meet 
once a month or oftener if necessary. 

10th. The society shall hold their 
annual meeting on the last luesday 
in November, when the accounts of 
the preceding year and the report of 
the comunittee shall be presented, 








the Board of Education. 1 


12th. An annual report of the pro. 
ceedings of the society, with an ac- 
count of the state of the funds and a 
list of the subscribers shall be publh- 
shed. 


——SS~ 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





We have procured for the information 
of our Readers © adduional Reports, 
From the Ath to the \Oth inclusive, of the 
Commissioners of the Board of Edu. 
cation in Ireland. We subjoin the 
4ih on the Diocesan free shools, 
The others shall be given in sue- 
cession, 

FOURTH REPORT FROM THE COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION, INIRELAND. Act 46 Géo. it. 
DIOCESAN FREE SCHOOLS, 


TR his grace Charles Duke of 
Richmond and Lenox, &c. Xe. 
&c. Lord Leutenant General and 
General Governor of Ireland. 

May it Please your Grace. 

We the undersigned Commisioners, 
appointed for inquiring into the se- 
veral funds and revenues granted for 
the purposes of education, and into 
the state and condition of all schools 
in Ireland upon public or charitable 
foundations, in pursuance of tle powers 
vested in us, beg leave to submit to 
vour grace our report upon the pre- 
sent state of the diocesan tree schools of 
Ireland, 


The diocesan free schools were estab. 
lished under the authority of an act 
passed in the 12 Eliz. c. &. which 
enacted, that there should be a tree 
school in every diocese in Ireland; 
that the lord deputy or other chief po- 
vernor or governors, for the time 
being, should appoint the shoulmasters 
in every diocese except those of Ar- 
magh, Dublin, Meath, and Kildare, 
of which the respective archbishops 
and bishops were to appoint the nras- 
ters, that the schvol-iouse for every 
diocese should be erected in the priu- 
cipal shire town of the diocese, at 
the costs and charges of the who'e 
diocese, without respect of freecdouis, 
by the device and oversight of the 
ordinaries of each diocese (or tie 
vicars general stde vacanie) and the 
sheriff of the shire; that the lord de- 
puty or other chief governor, with 
and by the advice of the privy coun- 
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cil, should according to the quantity 
and quality of each divcese appoint 
such yearly pension, salary or stipend 
for every shoolmaster as he should 
think convenient, whereof the ordina- 
ries of every diocese should pay year- 
ly tor ever the third part, and the 
parsons, vicars, prebendaries, and 
other ecclesiastical persons should pay 
the other two parts by an equal con 
tribution, to be made by the ordi 
paries; and that all churches, parso- 
nages, vicarages, and other ecclesiasti- 
gal livings, that have come by any 
title whatsoever to the possession of 
the queen or any of her progenitors 
should be charged with this payment 
and contribution, in whose bands or 
possessionsoever they are or shail come. 

It appears that free schoois were 
actually established under this act in 
most, if not all, of the divceses in 
jreland, many of which continue io 
exist at this time; but atno time do 
the appear to have fully answered the 
purposes of thew institution; before 
the restoration indeed we have vet 
been able to find any account of 
them, but trom the state of thekinge 
dom it is not probable they were 
either regularly kept or usefully con- 
ducted ; soon after that event acom.- 
mission, appears to have been issued 
by the Lor: Lieutenant and council, 
directing the bishops of the several 
divceses to carry the act of the 12. 
Eliz. into effect, and for that purpose 
to applot the sums to be paid out of 
the different ecclesiastical livings iu 
each diocese forthe stipend or salary 
of tue diocesan schooi masters, wiich 
was accordingly done in many, and 
perhaps in all the dioceses; but if 
shools were at that time generally set 
on foot, they appear to have been of 
Jitle public utuity, partly from the 
want of proper school houses, and 
other accommodations ‘or the masters. 
in the 12th George |. an act was 
passed empowering archbishops, bi 
shops, &c. to set apart an acre of 
ground, out ofany lands belonging to 
them, for the site of a free school, 
to be approved of by the chief go- 
verpor ior the time being; and di- 
recting, that until such grourd be set 
out the school should be kept in such 
convenient place as the archbishop or 
bishop of the diocese should be able to 
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rucure for a yearly rent or otherwise; 
and further empowering the grand 
jury of each county to present, from 
time to time, such sums as they 
should find reasonable for their res- 
péctive proportion towards building 
or repaiiing the schoo!-houses in their 
counties, to be levied on the whole 
of such part thereof as are situated 
in each respective diocese. Under 
this act aconsiderable improvement «p- 
pears to have taken place in the 
state of diocesan schools, but as pre- 
sentments for the different propor 
tions of each county in the several 
dioceses wefe found extremely in- 
convenient, if not impracticable, the 
grand jury of each county, in which 
a diocesan school is situated, were, 
by an act of 2yth George II. em- 
powered to present sums to be le- 
vied on the whole county for building 
or repairing the school-house;_ still 
however there are sevetal dioceses 
unprovided with proper school houses, 
and some without any, and the ge- 
neral benefit derived from the whole 
institution is far from corresponding 
with the intention of the legislature, 
or even with the number of schoois 
actually kept or supposed to be so. 
It appears from an abstract of the 
returns made from the several dioceses, 
and herewith submitted to your grace, 
that out of the whole number, thirty- 
four, composing twenty two archbi- 
shops, and bishopricks, only ten are 
provided with diocesan school-houses 
in tolerable repair; in three others 
the houses are either out of repair 
or otherwise insufficient. and the re- 
maindir are wholly unprovided, and 
the masters of such schools as are 
Kept in them either rent houses for 
the purposes, or are accommodated 
in other ways. But it appears from the 
same returns that in some of them 
no diocesan school is kept at all, and 
in others no effective one; and that 
the whole nuinber of effective schools 
in all the dioceses together is only 
thirteen, and that the whole number 
ot scholars in all the schools together 
does not exceed 380. In the greater 
part of the dioceses in which no 
school is kept there is no contribu- 
tion from tie clergy for the payment 
of a master; but in some instances 
the salary is actually paid by the 
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clergy to an nominal master, who 
either keeps no school at ail, or one 
on a different foundation, in which 
the diocesan is wholly absorbed. 

These irregularities and defects in 
the present state of the diocesan schools 
appear to have arisen from various 
causes, in which there is little or no 
ground for supposing the backward- 
ness or inattention of the bishops and 
clergy tohave had any share; the utter 
unadequacy of the stipend, which 
is or should be collected for the 
maintenance ofthe master, and which 
in no single diocese exceeds £40. 
per annum, and in some is so low as 
£25 would alone accountfor the non- 
existence or discontinuance of these 
schools, except in situations other- 
wise advantageous, and where gram- 
mar schools would therefore be estab- 
lished and fiourish without the aid 
of so incopsiderable an endowment. 
in several. instances the establishment 
of other schools in their immediate 
vicinity with ample endowments, and 
on more enlarged foundations, has 
either wholly superseded them, or 
as we have already intimated has 
swallowed them up. 

Such being the actual state of these 
schools, it may seem to be doubt- 
ful whether a system should be con- 
tinued, which in its principal appears 
not altogether equitable, and has never 
been found efficient in practice ; 
which is not called for by the _ pre- 
sent state of society, and, considered 
as a tax ontheclergy, operates very 
partially and unequally, twelve out 
of thirty four dioceses contributing 
nothing towards its object. At the 
period of its first establishment, the 
state of this country was such as to 
require some effectual provisions for 
the education even of the upper and 
middle classes, and as that of the 
lover order had been imposed on the 
parochial clergy by the 28th of Hen- 
ry Vill. the same policy was pur- 
sue onthe 12th of Eliz. and it was 
periaps the wisest which in the cir- 
cumstances of the times could have 
beeu adopted; at the present day it 
appears to be both unnecessary and 
inetiectual. If however it should be 
deemed imprudent to abandon alto- 
gether long established foundations, 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XXIV. 
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which however imperfect or inades 
quate are still productive ef some 
advantage, we take the liberty of re- 
commending the adoption of measures 
for rendering them more useful and 
efficient, avd placing them under 
such regtiations that every diocese 
may contribute its proportion towards 
their establishment and support; for 
these purposes we beg leave to sug- 
gest, that instead of requiring a school 
to be kept in every diocese, which 
has been already found impracticable, 
a certain number only should be es- 
tablihed in every province, to be 
supported out of the contributions® 
from each diocese in the province; 
or, ‘if it should be found more con. 
venient, out of a general fund con. 
sisting of contributions from all the 
dioceses in every province. Suppos- 
ing the whole number of schools thus 
established to be twelve, and that 
the average contribution of the 34 
dioceses was £36, the endowment of 
each school would be #102 per an. 
num; but it is presumed the ave- 
rage miglit be raised to £40 without 
bearing hard on the clergy, especi- 
ally if improprietors were obliged to 
contribute, and if the sons of the 
poorer clergy and curates were to be 
admitted into the schools as free 
scholars; in fixing on the situation 
for the schools, regard should be had 
princpally to the want of proper 
giammar schoolsin the diiferent districts 
in each province, and, as far as might 
be, to the continuance of the best of 
the diocesan schools already existing ; 
by the acts. of the 12th George I. and 
2¥th George Il. provision is made 
for building and repairing diocesan 
school-houses; and in the act which 
would be necessary for the purpose 
here suggested they might be so a- 
mended, as to apply and'be accommodat- 
ed to that purpose, and provision might 
be made jour putting them in force. 


Council Chamber, Dubiin Castle, 
Aprii 2st, 1809, (Signed,) 
W. ARMAGH. (L. 8.) 


Gro. Hatt, Provost (t. s.) 
Jas. VERSHOYLE, 


Dean ot St. Patrick’s, ¢ (L. 8.) 


R. Lovett Evoeworts. (Ls 8.) 
James WHITéLaw, (L.s ) 
Wm. Disney, (x. 8.) 
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APPEN- 


ABSTRACT OF THE RETURNS OF THE DIOCESAN 















































DIOCESES. | scxoo1s WHERE KEPT. PATRONS. 
Avmagh . .:.-- No diocesan school 
Dublin and Glandelagh . No dweesan schow! 
i. ‘Tuam « + «+ « in the town of Tuam Archbishop of Tuam 
4 é and 
Ardagh 4 Kept at Longford Archbishop of Tuam 
Cashel . : Kept at Cashel Lord Lieutenant 
and 
Emly . None es eee: 
Kildare Kept at Naas Lord bishop of Kildare 
Down . Kept at Downpatrick Lord Lieutenant 
and 
Cenmor . «© »« + © © « ‘ ‘ . ‘ Lord Lieutenant 
Leigblin . oo) 6 @. 8 Kept at Carlow Lord Lieutenant 
7 and : 
t Ferns « « «© «© + © «© @ Kept near Wexford Lord Lieutenant y 
Elphin. . » «© «+ © «© « Kept at Elphin Lord Lieutenant 
Z Meath . . + +e + «© @ Inthe town of Trim |Lord Bishop ef Meath 
A if Limerick . . - + + @ « No school kept Lord Lieutenant 
. Ardfertt. . + « © © « « Kept at castle island, 
: : in an house formerly a Lord Lieutenant 
| and charter school-house 
| a Pe ae iiiaies tlie 
' | Killalaand Achonry -. . . No diocesan school <enteme emlghe 
Clonfert and Kilmacduagh . No diocesan school 
Killaloe and Kilfenora . , Keptin Killalve Lord Lieutenant \ 
: Waterford and Lismore . . No diocesan school ria 
; De os 6 se) he » Kept at Derry Lord Lieutenant 
| Nb hese ae Kept at Dromore Lord Lieutenant 
f SP 2 ae Kept inthe city of Cork 
ie in the master’s ownhouse Lord Lieutenant 
1 a oS Rom % @ = at Ross Carbery Lord Lieutenant 
dene kh i Be ept at Monaghan Lord Lieutenant 
CFOS 2 8 olen 6 Kept at Cloyne Lord Lieutenant 
ee A In the college Lord Lieutenant 
We ee ee ee N» diocesan school FIVE 
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SCHOOLS, MADE TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1808, 1809, 


















corporation of Derry 
No house, an acre off 
land 


Mo house 


No house 
A scheol -house begun 19} 


years ago, but never] 
nished 
A thatched cabin in 
tolerable repair 
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Rey. J. Knox 


Rev. F. Burrowes. 


Rey. G. Lee 


Rev. G. Armstrong 


Rev. 8. Moffat 


Rev. W Butler 


Rev. Dr. Park, master 
of the endowed school, 
called the college, re- 


_ = eives the salary ' a ome 
Chief Secretary's Olfice, —— Castle, 27th March 1810, (A true Copy) 











22salary, andthe profit 
rent of the acre of sclioul 
land 
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} Pree scholars 


; Free scholars 


of whom 3 are 


Day scholars 


Boarders . 
Day scholars 


Boarders 


Day scholars 


Boarders ., 


Boarders .. 
Day scholars . 





Day scholars . . . 3 
j Free scholars 


Free scholars . . 


SCHOOL-HOUStS. MAS 1 ERS. SALARIES. NUMBER OF SCHOLARE6, 
££ « a 
rs aiid Freescholars . _7. 
A house and rood off Rey. J. Lawless % 49 Day scholars . wT 
Ground Boarders . . « 18 
Free scholars . * * =e 
a 93 ome Boarders . + + 
Hoyse small, and in a Rev. J. Irwin Dey scholars . . . . 18 
ruinous state Sues ‘snidtiies “J 
No schvol. house Rev. J. Torrens 10 — = } Boarders . . . _ 
Day scholars . ... 16 
~_ -_ ws — oer — Free Scholae . e _= 
ary 40/. but only 25/. } Boarcen Tham? ow 8 
A house in bet ee re- Rev. J. Harrison ” is collected / Day acholars ° 10 
pair, and a garden == 
No house Rev. R. Wilde lergv oa omy Sboarden ,s 3 
¢ o Se clerg - 
p-oprietors Day scholars . . . 6 
as are i< plot Rev, R. Dobbs oye Free scholars. ~» 
¥ R ° bien 1251. but only 15/. is col- } Boarder 0 se Ss WD 
A house in good order tv. A, @. Callag lected Dayscholars .. - 3 
Free scholars . . . «+ = 
F h 4 30 ges yi) «= ee 4 
new house, and one-| Rev. },M mery = Day scholays ... .- 
fourth acre of ground ess 30 paid by bishop and Free scholars ... 7 
A good house, and 15 Rev. W. Smith l0abequest [clergy|}Bearders . . « oe 
acres of land py. - Day scholars .... 2 
A school-h in good 7 ° Free scholars . . _— 
ener 6 Rev J. Hamilron 0— — J boarders Cerin: 
An old ps 25: ne in' Vacant Day scholars . . . It 
ruingy - 30 per annum the salary ie wm 
appointed apes scholars . . 2 p 
60 per annum paid by j aries , - 
fHouse partly in repair Rev. J, Mahon Bishop and clergy Day scholars 2 
i Mo = = at Y. Poca gmstn oo a eeel tell 
A small Boamcrs . . . « . 16 
al er =! and gar-| Rev. A. Allen 28 am me Day scholars CANES 
2 spa ” — ra: ed Boasdess - » »- « « 17 
|A house granted by the 9—— } bey scholars 3 


> * 
free scholars 


Frecescholars . ...-= 
Deereers) 5 « «+s om 
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@.: the Presensation which Animals have 

of changes in the Weather. By Dr. F. 

A. A. Mayer, at Gottingen. See Til- 

lock’s Philosophical Magazine, XJ. 
211. 


|RST then respecting the pre- 
F sensation which animals have of 
fair dry weather, clear. Dry weather 
generally follows after wet weather, 
when the atmosphere has been freed 
from the vapours collected in it by 
their falling to the earth in rain. 
Clouds as well as rain, and the means 
by which the air frees itself from 
the electric vapours that are continual- 
ly arising, and if these again fail 
own, it appears very natural that 
animals, which live chiefly in the 
open air, should express, by various 
external movements the ease with 
which they breathe and perform alli 
their vitai functions. From this prin- 
ciple it seems not difficult to explain 
the following observations. 

The fluttering of batts in the even- 
ing, beetles flying about on the high- 
ways, and the sporting of gnats to- 
wards sup set, require no explanation, 
I shall only remark what is already 
known to every observer, that this 
presensation is highly useful to bats 
as well as toinsects. Everyshower of 
rain would render it impossible for 
them to fly, as their wings are not 
secured by any oily matter against 
moisture ; they would therefore be 
rendered much heavier by rain, and 
unlit for flying, and they could not 
be so easily placed again in folks, 
which considering the structure of 
these animals, is absolutely necessary, 
as when they have remained dry, 
The same principle seems to be appii- 
cable to the high flight of larks and swal- 
lows (1) which perhaps hasten to the up- 
per regions of the atmosphere, because 
they are freer from vapours, and more 
suited to them, and because the 
lower regions being more loaded 
with vapours, afford them less pleasure 
than those above, ‘The iusects also 
which they pursuse for food take 
them perhaps a higher flight. 

‘The croaking of the green frog in 
nds, | cannot sufficiently explain ; 
ut it seems to express the pleasure 
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arising from the greater ge of 
insects then flying about, and which 
they can catch with more ease and 
convenience. But clear, dry weather 
is not so agreeable to frogs as the 
return of warm weather.(2) If they 
make a noise in the time of cold 
rain, warm dry weather will follow. 
But if the dry weather proceeds 
from raw winds, and = if warmth 
and rain succeed, their noise may 
foretell rain; and therefore Linneuy’ 
rule predicit pluvium will lose nothing 
of its truth, He seems so much the 
more to be right, as more raw than 
warm days take place in the climate 
of Sweden. I[ have to my great in- 
convenience experienced the truth of 
his assertion, on journeys which | 
was under the necessity of continuing 
for several days. ‘That the weather 
fish* (Cobitis fossilis) leaves the water 
quite pure during dry weather, and 
the green frogt sits at the top ofthe 
glass, may proceed from the lighter 
or heavier state of the atmosphere, 
particularly as the latter is remarkably 
fond of cieanliness and moderately pure 
air. 

The assembling of ravens in the 
fields, and the singing of wood pigeons, 
may be easily accounted for, from 
the above principles. I have never 
seen birds in good weather dress 
their feathers with oil from their fat 
glands, in order to secure them trom 
rain; but | have ovserved many do 
so when the atmosphere was over- 
cast, and when their was an appear- 
ance of ra‘n. I should therefore ine 
clude this circumstance in the follow- 
ing class, did not experience admit 
also of another explanation, viz. that 
the birds trom the atmosphere be- 
coming lighter, hope for the speedy 
arrival of dry weather, and therefore 
anoint themselves, and secure their 
feathers from moisture, that they may 
be able to fly higher than usual, witly 
less impediment. If the last explana. 
tion Ought not to be altogether re- 





* So called, because kept in Germany 
to foretel changes of the weather ; when 
the weather is fine they continue quiet, 
but before a storm or rain, they are 
very restless, : 

+ This animal, theugh common in many 
parts of Europe, is not found in England, 
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jected, as I do not think it can, we 
may admit of this observation; es- 
pecially as all the experience of men 
worthy of belief, allows of no reason- 
ing to be brought against it.(3) 
The exoression of anunals which 
show a presensation of rainy weather, 
may be explained partly from the 
increasing weight of the atmosphere, 
partly from their manuer of iving, 
and partly from the want of moisture, 
which is necessary to their existence, 
‘The restlessness of domestic cattle may 
proceed from many causes. It is 
known that the atmosphere in summer 
before rain falls, is generally heavier, 
on account ofthe electric vapour that 
arises. ‘The inseets which infest cattle, 
aud which mark this heaviness, be- 
come then more numerous, and getting 
into the stalls where cattle are kept, 
torment them, and make them restless. 
The ascending vapour has also some 
influence onthe skins of these animals, 
which ceases when the earth does not 
suffer so much vapour to escape as 
before; or the air too'strongly charged 
with electricity, excites in them an 
unpleasant sensation. Itindeed appears 
strange to explain the same phanome- 
non from two perfectly opposite causes, 
a want and am excess of electricity ; 
but we kuow cases of the like kind 
in medicine; such for example, as 
that where the cramp and sleep pro- 
duces atonia. People who have wounds 
or old ulcers feel, on a change of 
weather a contraction and burning in 


those parts; and why should not such | 


atfections take place in animals.(4) 

All those grounds taken together 
will be sufficient, «on my opinion, to 
explain why horses aad asses rub them- 
selves, shake their heads, and snuff 
the air by turning «op their noses; 
why asses bray much, and jump about, 
why cattle scrape up the earth, and 
stamp with their feet; and why swine, 
though not hungry, eat greedily, and 
dig up the earth with their snouts, 
‘The restlessness, running about, scrap- 
ing with their feet, and eating grass 
among dogs; and moles continualiy 
throwing up the earth, can ail be de- 
duced trom the same; as well as cats 
dressing themselves. 

1 have remarked that cocks crow 
at every change of the weather, be- 
gides at the usual time, They as 
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well as pigeons hasten to their places 
of shelter, in order to be secureda- 
gainst the rain, the approach of which 
they must be sensible of, by the con- 
tinual weight of the atimosphere.(5) 

‘The cause of fowls, pigeons, quails, 
and other birds, washing themselves, 
appears to me to be a certain heat 
or itching which they wish by these 
means to remove (6) 

Swaliows, in ail probability, take a 
iow flight on the approach of rainy 
weather, because the electric atmos- 
phere is too heavy for them, and 
becouis they have not sufficient strength 
to mount above it. But cranes, as 
being stronger birds, employ all their 
strength to rise above it, and therefore 
fly so high.(7) 

1 have remarked in ravens, that 
their croaking, unless when they smell 
carrion, proceeds from tear. lhey 
observe perhaps by the atmosphere 
still becoming heavier, that a storm 
highly disagreeable to them will soon 
take place, and therefore they croak, 
and attach themselves to trees; and 
when they are startled by any thing 
uncommon, they take a high flight 
making a loud cry. ‘They easily dis. 
cover their persecutors among men, 
and always cry with a loud noise 
as long as they think themselves pur- 
sued by them.($) 

That jack-daws, on the approach 
of rainy weather, flap their wings, 
and pick their feathers with their bills, 
may be explained partly by an un- 
pleasant sensation betore rain, and 
partly from the state of the atnios- 
phere.(9) 

‘lo the before-mentioned itching or. 
burning sensation, | refer the bathing 
and plunging of water towl. ‘That the 
birds of the forest should hasten to 
their nests ig very natural as from 
the state of the atmosphere they must 
apprehend rain.(10) ' 

‘The crying of peacocks, except at 
pairing time, appears to bea pheno- 
inenon analogous to the crowing of 
cocks, | have often remarked it ou 
a change of weather, and often even 
on a change of wind.(i1) 

hat storks and cranes place their 
bills under their wings, is a phorno- 
menon «also remarked among domestic 
fowls when they fy to ten roosts 


to secure themselves ageiast rain, 
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Their pecking their breasts seems to 
signify an itching sensation in that 
part of their bodies.(12) 

ile crouking of the male = green 
or tree irog seems to denote an ua- 
pleasant sensation, lur in fine weatber 
1 never heard them send forth the 
Sinallest cry, But the appearance of 
toads insplies a pleasant sensation, as 
these aciinals are so fond of living 
in dirt.(13) 

Apts labour with great diligence, 
and bees hasten home, and do -not 
fiy far from their hives, Lecause they 
follow their instinct. The former en 
deavour to complete their habitations 
and secure themselves against rain, 
and perhaps io lay up provisions for 
the rainy season: the latter hasten 
home to theii bives, and fly no more 
abroad, because the wet would im 
pede them in their flight and labour. 

Gnats (cenops) come into houses 
to secure themselves from rain, which 
would impede their flight, and there 
they attach themselves to the legs, 
to procure that nourishment which 
is denied them without. 

The increased biting of fleas I can- 
not explain, as the natural history of 
these insects Is as yet too obscure. 

Earth worms creep from their holes 
through instinct, as they can move 
themselves forward only upon earth 
that is slippery.(14) 

A presensation of storms I have 
observed only amoug the perfect of 
the Mamalia, and as yet but among 
two, viz. man and the dog. Both 
these seem to have a_ sense of 
the increased electricity of the at- 
mosphere. It appears in general. that 
the more imperiect animals remark 


ony the approacn of dry weather , 


the more perfect ihe approach of rain; 
and the jnost perfect the approach 
| perhaps, 
with their external senses, and all 
plants by their organs, are sensible 
of the variations of the weather: but 
plauts are not here my object, aud 
it is not necessary to prove thg in- 
fiuence of the weather on tiem, as 
it is sufficientiy apparent to every 
observer. Here | ailude only to the 
exicrnal expression of internal sensa- 
tious, as may be ‘seen by the ad- 
duced instances ; else one might con- 
sider the shytting and expanding of 
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many plants as foreboding variations 
of the weather. 

‘The dog on the approach of rainy 
weather, expresses signs of uneasiness ; 
scratches himself, because the fleas 
then bite him with more violence; 
digs up the earth with his feet, runs 
round, and eats grass; he is accustomed 
however to do the latter when he is 
very hot, perhaps to cool himself, 
aid in general a storm follows soon 
alter. Before a storm he eyaporates 
more strongly, so that hs smejl be- 
comes intolerable; he creeps in a 
dejected manner to his master, and 
lies quiet. ‘The cat also seems to have 
this in common with the dog, that 
she creeps to her master also on the 
approach of a storm. But all these 
phetnemenon require a further expla- 
nation. ‘ 

The most perfect of all animals, 
man is on the approach of storms 
only subject to unpleasant sensations ; 
but these must teach him, in the 
most striking manner, that his spiritual 
part, even though it disengages itself 
so much from oppressive cares, 1s 
iinmediately connected here below with 
a siuggish body, which frequently ex- 
ercises tyrannic sway over the soul. 
Men in a sound state of health are 
subjected on the approach of stormy 
weather, to a heaviness of body, and 
mind, a want of capacity to per- 
form their usual occupations, a yawn- 
ing and relaxation, which are highly 
disagreeable. ‘Lhese are often accom- 
panied with a sensation of heat. All 
these phaxnomenons appear in some 
more, and in others less, and in some 
do not take piace at ali, but the last 
case happens very rarely. Sick per- 
sons, or those whose jutces are cor- 
rupied, experience besides the above, 
ai itching in those partsef the bady 
which are covered; and many who 
have old wounds, ulcers, and the 
ihe, have in these uncommon sen- 
sations. Many of these may be as- 
cribed to perspiration checked by the 
great heat; though as Weikard, a 
philosop!.ic physician asserts, the want 
of electric matter in the body may 
have some share in them also. 

When stormy weather happens in 
winter, these sensations, as weil as the 
before-inentioned presensution of ani- 
mals, do not take place; at least no 
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one has ever observed them. “This 
in all probability, arises from the in- 
fluence of the season. 

I must conclude this essay with 
requesting, that what I have here 
said may be considered, as it reall 
is, an hypothetic explanation of well 
known facts, 

Some Observations on the foregoing 

Pages. 

(1) The action of flying has a con- 
stant tendency to cause birds to as- 
cend, therefore unless counteracted by 
the disppsition to remain at a certain 
height, a long continuance of flight 
wilf make birds arrive at that height 
where their specific gravity and ex- 
panse are must equally ballanced, 
and they fly with the greatest ease. 
This is probably the reason that in 
fine weather when larks are not ia- 
duced to descend by showers, that 
they ascend to great heights in the 
air. 

(2) The frogs (rana temporaria) of 
the ditches of Ireland, never | believe 
croak but in the early spring, prin- 


cipally in the evenings, when warm: 


and moist, or it might be said alone 
when the wind is southerly. 

(3) As it is well known that the 
hygrometer indicates a considerable 
moisture being in the air betore rain 
actually falls, nay not birds feel this, 
and prepare their feathers accordingly 
in expectation of rain? Water-fow! 
may be set to wash and dress them- 
selves at any Gime, by sprinkling a 
little water on them. 

(4) It is a well known fact tiat 
when hot moist weather (or what is 
commonly called sultry) prevails, in- 
sects are then most active, consequently 
give cattle on which they teed most 
trouble. But I cannot deny alto- 
gether that cattle may feel some in- 
fluence of this weather on their own 
bodies, as we know rheumatic pains 
are during the damp weather which 
precedes rain more acutely felt. 

(5) Pea-fowl like geese are accus- 
tomed to cry on hearing any noise, 
and during a thunder storm the Pea- 
cock never ceases to cry. 

(6) Most birds are troubled very 
much with Pediculi, and which either 
penn: tossing among theirfeathers 
eases them of in some degree, Buf- 
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fon mentions that young pheasants 
soon become cisessed and die when 
they have not an «pportunity of 
cleaning themselves amouvg sand, 

(7) Swallows in all probability take 
their flight high or low according as 
the scets fly high or low, But 
cranes, and indeed all birds in their 
migratory excursions rise to a con- 
siderable height where they are less 
disturbed in all probability by eddy 
winds. 

(8) The raven has a great variety 
of cries expressive of love, anger or 
fear; but as they remain paired, the 
most common is the call tor its as- 
sociate ; when a raven sits upon the 
decaying branch of a tree (its most 
particular choice) utteriwig its hoarse 
monotonous noles, it is the call of 
love, not of fear. Anger or fear is 
expressed much seldomer, and in a 
much quicker and sharper tone. 

(9) See Ob. 3. 

(10) See Ob. 3 and 6. 

(11) See Ob. 5. 

(12) It is the constant practice of 
birds to sleep with their heads under 
their wings, it keeps that extremity 
warm during the cold nights, re- 
quires less constant action of the muscles 
than wheu extended, and making their 
centre of gravity very different, en- 
ables them to sit on the perch with 
less exertion of their feet to hold fast. 

(13) ‘Toads make their appearance 
perhaps oftener in moist than in dry 
weather, for the same reason that 
snails and earth worms do, because 
the moisture of their skins is not so 
soon exhaled. 


(14) See Ob. 13. T. 





To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


“* To bring empiricesm of any description 
under the lash of ridicule is one way of 
establishing the credit of legitimate sci- 
ence—therefore he who laughs success- 
fully at quackery, deserves the thanks of 
society. 

Critical Review of “Corry’s detector of 
Quackery.”? 

SIR, 

FEW years ago many persons, 
a Awith good intentions and a per- 
seveiance that did them infinite bonour, 
both by their writings and their con- 
versation, endeavoured to obtain, from 
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the legislature, such arrangements, 
with regard to the distilleries, as would 
have placed wiiskey in some !:ea- 
sure outot the reach of the common 
people, and thereby removed trom 
theu: a temptation to beggar their 
families and to plunder the public, 
Amongst these real patriots the late 
Edward ‘Tighe stood conspicuously 
forward ; his letters, signed Melantius, 
coniain a strong appeal to the feelings 
of those in power, and abound with 
irresistuble arguments in favour of the 
regulations, which hesuggested should 
beiniposed upon the distusation of whis- 
key, but bis reasonings, and those of 
his benevolent coadjutors were dis- 
regarded, and whetner trom = inacti 
vily or despzir, the subject bas since 
that period lain dormant, and the 
poor have continued the victims of 
a source of revenue, abundant, it must 
be confessed, but springing, as it does 
from the vicesand the diseases of tie 
lower classes, certainly not to be cen 
sidered either politic or humane. 

But the necessities of taxation, not 
content with poisoning the poor, con- 
trived another expedient to ratse 
money out of the vitals of the middle 
classes, through the medium of Quack 
medicines. Under tue privilege of 
patents, and tie sanction of degrees, 
obtained from a Scotch university of 
easy virtue quack doctors in the nine- 
teenth century, and ata period when 
genulie medical science bas arrived 
at a considerarie degree of essential 
pertection, have been enabled to amass 
fortunes superior to any ever reaized 
by tue regular practitioner, who, un- 
der the dicipline of a hberal eaucation, 
devoied his youth to the study of 
medicine and his maturity to its prac- 
tise, 

The follies of a people are a fair 
object of taxation, Ifevery woman who 
daubs her face with rouge, or! her 
neck with pearl powder, was to pay 
a tribute to the state, a great revenue 
would be created, and no mischief 
would accrue to the individual; but 
the health of a nation 1s not to be 
tritfled with; it should be watched 
over by government, with unceasing 
solicitude, nor should quacks be per 
mitled to disse:nmate their uosti uns with 
impunity, tothe utter destruction of 
that first and wost uvaiuable blessing. 
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Dector Brodum has written a boek 


entitled the Guide to old Age, for 
the benevolent purpose of prolongin 

the lives of his teilow creatures, an 

of promoling the sale of his Nervous 
‘ordial and Bowneal Syrup. As 
these meutcines ere in very high re- 
pute, the public have certainly a right 
to know wo theer benefactor is, and 
of what his cordial and syrup are 
composed; the first part of this in- 
formation | am enabled to give them 
from Corry’s Detector oi Quackery, 
a publication wiich has gone through 
many editions; the latter portion [ 
am wunabie to aiford, but | am cer- 
tain some of your young medical 
Correspondents are fully competent 
to impart it from an actual analysis 
of those detestable nostrums, and [| 
trust they will, through the medium 
of your widely extended work, give 
it speedily to the deluded victims, 
who, under the idea of renovating 
the decays of nature, are absolutely 
hurrying on ler extinction, by the 
abuse of stimulants, which if their 
nature and poweis were ascertained, 
would appal the most determined 
drug-taker that ever swallowed an 
electuary. 

Dr. brodum is a German Jew. He 
attended Dr. Bossy in the quality of a 
footman, when that benificent sage 
came over to enlighten the eyes of the 
Liglish, and with bim made the tour 
of kogland : having in the course of his 
attendance obtained the knowledge of 
severai medicai terms, this enterprising 
Jacquey commenced doctor hunselt, 
Lither avarice or philanthropy induc- 
ed him to give up shaving aud Coat- 
brushing for the more elegant art 
of preparing the nervous cordial and 
boianicad syrup, the talisman, however, 
which completed the transmutation of 
a foot boy into a physician, was the 
diploma waich the desinteresied pro- 
fessovs ti the Marischal college of Aber- 
deen sent to this enterprising Kscula- 
pius, discmerested, 1 will cail them, 
for surely, as Pangloss observes, they 
could not lave been influenced by 
the consideration of oxe pound thir- 
teen shillings, and three pence three 
Jarvthines, Ue exact sum which that 
cordial Doctor declares be paid the 
learned bedy, as a compensation for 
his degree. Soon after the commence- 
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ment of Brodum’s médical career, 
he tound a powerful auxiliary in the 
erson of the late quack Doctor 
‘reeman’s widow, his union to this 
sapient female contributed much to 
his physical knowledge, and if she 
proves a fruitful vine, their illustrious 
progeny, by a timely initiation into 
the arcana of medical imposture, may 
be able to supply all the dupes and 
Jools in Europe with remedies for 
every disease. Having travelled through 
different parts of England, be at length 
yesulved to become a resident in 
London where he published his guide 
to old age, which, he says, bas al- 
yeady passed through fifty editions. 
‘The compiler of “literary memoirs of 
living authors,” calls him, ‘tone of 
those empirics in physic, and literary 
pullers, whose machinations are guiphs 
to the current of life,” but surely 
this is illiveral; if a Roman who 
saved the life of a citizen was 
considered as a benefactor to the 
state, how much more should Brodum 
aud Solomon be esteemed, who have 
each saved tieir tens of thousands! 
Stutucs should be erected to these 
good imen, and piaced as ornaments 
to the front of Newgate ; one on the 
right hand, and one on the left of 
that awful spot, where so mafiy 
youthtul beroes take their flight to the 
world unknown; the victim of vice 
could then moralize with his last 
breath on the efficacy of nostrums, 
while he acknowledged that the pro- 
mise of renovated health had induced 
him to continue his Career of depra- 


vity, and to wander through the 
haunts of impurity and disease, 
till excess exiausted his consti. 


tution, and pernicious habits drove 
him to an open violation of the laws 
of that society, which had cast bin 
off like a detested sin.” 

This detail bas been entered into 
for the sincere purpose of deterring 
the ignorant or the hypochondriac 
frum the use of nostrums fatal to 
health; if you consider it of suf- 
ficient moment to the community to 
insert it, | will furnish you with more 
authentic and important information, 
and trust you willreceive from other 
quaiters ai account o} the compo- 
nent parts of the quack medicines, 
which | imagine could be ascertaiued 
BELFAST MAG, NO, XXIV. 
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with little trouble, by any person 
moderately skilled in chemistry; it is am 
euquiry well worthy the attention of the 
chemical pretessor of ‘Trinity Coilege 
orof the Dubin Society. ee M. 
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HE following address was handed 

to the commanding otiicer of a 
district in the soutl of lreiand, just af- 
ter the village in which the writer 
lived, had been in the hands of the 
insurgents for several days in the 
year 1798, when the people surren- 
dered their arms, and returned to peace- 
able conduct. ‘The sentiments appear 
to be extremely just, and in my view 
are deserving of preservation in your 
miscellany. They have a tendency to 
remove prejudices, and to show, that 
at least, the people should not be 
branded as indiscriminately ferocious. 
A S *begs leave to address 
Col. on a subject that is of vast 
importance, as he conceives, to the 
general weal; the preservation of the 
people. He nas seen with great 
anxiety old distinctions of religious 
names revived. He believes that 
there does not exist that dark spirit 
of persecution amoag the people which 
is attributed to them; a spirit of re- 
taliation may be forreal or imagined 
injuries, Can we blaine the trodden 
worm? It is said that they had form- 
ed a conspiracy for a general imas- 
sacre; no such disposition was ap- 
parent these two days that we of this 
town were entirely in their power. 
Why did they not proceed then to a 
massacre? Why did they not revenge 
the injuries they said tney had ie- 
ceived? ‘Lhey: spared to whip one 
man who they said was an informer. 
‘Lhey forboie to whip the soldiers’ 
wives when the cruel retaliation was 
suggested by the women of the town. 
‘They offered no injury to the officers’ 
wives in my house, nor to the sick 
soldier and two oflicers’ servains 
with me. He believes that nosuch -o= 
spiracy exists, and that it is conceived 
only in the fears of men of property, 
who are alarmed at the tucugit of 
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*The nome is suppressed from d@iicacy 
to the writer, that be may wot be aune- 
cessarily ubtruded cu the public, 
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losing it. He believes that by inild 
treatment these people may be made 
useful tous, and happy tou theupeives. 
‘They have tound the foliv ot re- 
sistance, they are used to ave low, 
“fucilem viciu per secula gente.” 
Let them live, and live comtortably , 
they will not aspie higher, they 
will be hands and feet to us, indeed 
all orders and classes of society want 
reforniation. if tiewmoney iaid oul on 
spacious buildings, cultivating line 
gardens and pleasure groucds, were 
some of it expended on cultivaling 
the morals of tie people, what a happy 
harvest of blessings would it not pio- 
duce to the cultivators? If the rch 
did not insult the poor by their 
wanton extravagance and riot, the 
two orders of society would coa- 
lesce, and religious distinctivns would 
not be so much as thought of” 
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OBSERVATIONS WHICH OCCURRED DUR- 
ING ASHORT TOUR. 
USINESS called me to Dublin 
B lately. ‘loa reilecting mind, that 
cily presents many subjects for con. 
templation and reflection. Dublin has 
had its share of the bankruptcies, which 
have afilicted the empire at large, and 
the mutual inquiry on two triends 
meeting was commonly, what bank- 
ruptcies have appeared this morning? 
Merchants high and low,  tanners, 
hotel-keepers &c. &c. filled the tist. 
But few in accounting for the failures 
mounted up to the source, but at- 
tributed them to some local cause, 
with which their limited sphere of 
knowledge brought them into ae 
quaintance. Some attributed them to 
lowering the duty on whiskey, aod 
the consequent loss to the holders of 
whiskey and rum.- With others an 
extension of the tanning trade had 
originated all those disivessing evils. 
How the hotel-keepers failed, 1 heard - 
no particular soiution beyond the 
general one, | fear too common to 
others, bad management, inprovideut 
expenditure, and living above in- 
come. But to save the trouble of 
thinking, there was one sweeping 
cause assigned, on which many deem. 
ed themselves competent to decide, 
aud by the aid of which they very 


comfortably “threw the blame off 
tiemselves and their neighbours, and 
constituted an indefined charge. ‘The 
union caused all the mischief. if 
they were asked how the union ope- 
rated to produce such dismal effect.» 
they were too much irritated by the 
presumed ignorance or insolence of 
the inquirer to think him worthy of 
an answer, But it they had deigned 
to enter into argument, perhaps 
the position would not have been very 
tenable. Failures in England and also 
in other paits of Ireland, confessedly 
not injured by the union, have not 
been jess frequent. Dublin may have 
lost. sone of the demand for articles of 
juxury from the less general residence 
of the higher classes. But what then > 
Are those placed at the top of Burke’s 
‘Corinthian capital of polished so- 
ciety,” the only or the chief sup- 
porters of trade, or the weaith and 
prosperity of a nation? No. Not one 
of these lends a hand to help to litt 
the overloaded wagzgon out of the 
mire, while the bulk of the people, 
instead of giving effectual assistance to 
extricate trade, are clamorousin'vainly, 
calling on Jupiier to lift the unwieldy 
nrachine out of the supposed guiph, 
which the union has occasioned. 
Bu® the call will be in vain. In many 
parts of Ireland, we require to be 
fortifed in habits of frugality, indus- 
try, and an economical husbanding 
ol our resoutces. ‘Ihe fact is, the 
higher classes of society lookmg only 
to themseives, and to their fancied 
importance have spread the doctrine, 
that they essentially support the 
yower of a nation, and the bulk 
ot the people have too indolently re- 
posed on the assertion, and gratu- 
itously adopted the error, the offspring 
of. overweening conceit in the first 
promulgators, and credulously adopted 
by their retainers, and depencents, 
who as trades people and = shop- 
keepers appear to profit by them. 
But Adam Smith has clearly demon- 
strated, tiat the wealth of a nation is 
not to be estimated by the annual 
expenses of the luxurious classes, 
but by the fundsdestined to support 
labour and encourage industry, or 
in other words, by the capital em- 
ployed in trade and agriculture. The 
nobleman who spends £10,000 a year, 
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only benefits the nation by the pro- 
fit on the articles of bh consumption, 
while the merchant or manufacturer 
who employs a like sum in trade, 
affords sinews to tdusiry, and re- 
serves his capital to prouuce future 
benefit in succeeding years. The tands 
of luxury are dissipated, but the funds 
of industry remain. 

But as | was dissatisfied with the 
reasons assigned as the cause of bank- 
rupicies, it is fiiting to give my theory, 
which | shall endeavour to do ma 
few words, and trace the causes which 
Jed to the bankruptcies so general 
throughout Great britain and Ireland. 
The system 
of which tne decrees of Bonaparte 
and the British orders in council 
forme i the most prominent parts, un- 
settied trade, and forced capital out 
of its usual channels, ‘Lhe enterprize 
of merchants turned this capital into 
hazardous speculation, and caused 
trade to resemble the cast of a dclie, 
or the revolution of the lottery wheel. 
In the beginning prizes turned up in 
the lottery of specuiation. Thus en- 
couraged, the adventurers went on; 
latterly blanks have mostly  suc- 
ceeded; orin plain language, at the 
beginning articles of importaiion most- 
ly ruse, and consequently purchasers 
gained; aud latterly by the portial 
and occasional uncertain supphes re 
ceived from the Baltic and America, 
merchandize yapidly fell m= value to 
the loss of the holders. An over- 
extended issue of paper currency 
gave increased facility to this spirit 
of speculation, ‘To these causes we 
may add an increased expenditure 
unsupported by adequate profits, and 
an unwillingness toaccommodate them- 
selves to the pressure and difficulties 
of the times. Those conjoint causes 
will probably account for the nu- 
merous insolvencies on general prin- 
ciples, and give a clue which if 
followed up, will bring out of the la- 
byrinth, and lead back to sound com- 
mercial policy, by retracing the errors, 
which bave produced the present 
alarming and almost unexampled dif 
ficulties, to which the mercantile 
word has been exposed. 

Before | dismi.s this sketch of Dub- 
lin, let me allude to the disgusting 
scenes of drunkenness so shainefylly 


of commercial warfare, 
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prevalent among the poorer classes, 
Waiking through the streets in an 
evening, particularly on a Saturday, 
the spectacies of wretchedness and 
intoxication were so frequently to be 
inet, as to raise mourntal retlections 
on the «depraved state of manners, 
and that @hamelessness which charae- 
terized many females, 
** Whose tattered garments spoke a varied 
wretchednuess.” 

In passing through Bishop street, I 
heard one of them express in a signis 
ficavt ant! appropriate slang, charac- 
teristic of Dublin manners in the lower 
classes, addresing herself to one of 
her miserable Companions, ‘Sure! 
| have been on the batier since Jast 
night.” Her countenance bore the 
blazing marks of intemperance and 
riot, ** the human face divine,” was 
dishgured, and her mind utterly per- 
verted, altogether exhibiting a miser- 
able spectacie, and a personification of 
vice in its most hideous form. Such 
exhibitions are lamentably frequent; L 
never saw them more common juJublin, 

Some of the old trading streets 
struck me as in a state of great 
decay, but trade has moved to the 
eastward, and Westimorelan | street, 
Col.ege-green, Grafton-street, &c, 
surpass the furmer splendor of Bride. 
street, Skinuer row, &c. now rapidly 
declining. 

| proceeded through some parts of 
the country in’ Lemster, and here 
also i had food tor coutemplation, 
1 did not go merely to see the face 
of the country, and therefore | leave 
to others, a description of the beauties 
which it presented. iooked more to 
the cabins of the poor than to the 
vaunted improvementsol the rich. | con- 
fess | am noi disposed to view with ad- 
iniration those cos'ly divplays of wealth 
which are sometimes misnamed the 
beauties of nature, but ino my 
view they scarcely deserve that name; 
for a showy plantation of trees is as 
much an effort of art, as a modern 
Costly edifice, Some of my compa- 
pions went to view an extensive Cee 
mesne of this kind, and were highly 
deliguted with thescenery. | brought 
back my recollection to the owner, 
a man now dead, who returned 
some years ago ioaded with spoils 
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and enriched by his artifices as a 
commissary. He returns to his na- 
tive country, purchases all the land 
he can find on sale in his vicinity, 
and thus vests the produce of all the 
blood and sinews ine has been the 
means of wasting, and like a second 
William Rufus on a small seale drives 
off the poor from the cottages to 
make way for his improvements. 
Yet those who call themselves the 
Jovers of nature and simplicity de- 
light in those prospects without carry- 
ing their minds bagk to their origin. 

*€Here’s the smell of bloed still: all 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
5¢.” SHAKESPEAR. 

There is something more interest- 
ing to the friend of philanthropy to 
behold the cottages of the poor, even 
though toa fastidious eye they should 
appear mean, and bedeficient in neatness 
rather than the ostentatious splendor 
which is too frequently purchased by 
dispessessing the poor of those habita- 
tions, which theugh not picturesque or 
jitting to show as a picture, are never 
theless necessary for their accom- 
modation. 

“The man of wealth and pride, 

Takes up aspace,that many poor supply’a, 

Space for his lake, his park’s extended 
bounds, 

Space for his horses, equipage and 
hounds.” 

In the course of my tour | have seen 
gentlemen’s seats so ciosely placed 
together, that not a cabin was to be 
seen for a considerable distance at 
which to inquire the road, In my view 
there is in such a state of a country a 
moral de‘ormity which no beauty of 
prospect can compensate. Some years 
ago, aiter traversing the bleak hills 
near Bushmills in the county of Antrim, 
1 shortly afterwards passed through 
the rich country of Meath, decorated 
by grand seats and embellished by 
art. 1 contrasted the situation of the 
two countries. Of Meath i might say 
in the language of Goldsmith, 

** Smallis the bliss, that sense alone be- 
stows, 

In florid beauty, groves and fields ap- 
pear, 

Man seems the only growth, that dwindles 
here.”’ 

While the hardy, and comparatively 
independent peasantry of Antrim, with 
3 more barren soil, and a_ bleak si, 
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tuation, enjoyed many comforts of 
which the miserable cottager of Meath 
had no notion. The one burned straw, 
as a poor substitute for (uel, while 
his mountains afforded turf to the 
more independent little farmer of 
Ulster. ‘Ihe one was labourer to a 
great man, and the other had a small 
farm, by which he supported his 
family, and if by such a mode of 
parcelling out land, he did not make 
the utmost farthing of his ground, 
he at least had more comfort. Like 
the Swiss, he had valuable enjoyments. 
** Yet still, even here, content can spread 
a charm, 
edress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
hough poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts 
though smail, 
He sees his little lot, the lot of all. 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
Each wish contracting fits him to the soil. 
Chearful at morn he wakes from short re- 
pose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he 
goes; 
At night returning, every labour sped, 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed, 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round sur- 
veys 
His children’s looks, that brighten at the 
blaze : 
While his lov’d partaer boastful of her 
hoard, 
Displays the cleanly platter on theboard.”? 
Such a sight has more charms in 
my eyes, than the richest, or most 
highly ornamented demesne I have 
ever beheld. i have sometimes in- 
quired into the cause of this fondness for 
prospect, and I attributed it to the love 
for pleasure very common in the youth- 
ful mind. I donot wish altogether to 
repress this fondness for pleasure, 
but it is necessary to keep it within 
bounds, that we may not be carried 
away by it. Without being a cynic 
it may be allowed to preach up a 
moderation in the cruise after pleasure, 
lest the very object in view be missed, 
and by falling into the error noticed by 
Young, disappointment finally suc- 
ceed to a too highly raised ex- 
pectation of pleasure. 
** Selt-flattered, inexperienced, bigh in 
hope, 
When young with sanguine cheer, and 
streamers gay, 
We cut our cable, launch into the world, 
And fundly dream each wind and star our 
frieud,’? 
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Let us accustom ourselves accurate- 
ly to examine intothe causes of our 
sensations, and before we sutfer our- 
selves to be carried away by our, 
first impressions, let us see if the things 
we admire, are really worth what the 
cost. Habits of retlectioneéarly adopted, 
and uniformly recurred to, strengthen 
the mind, and enable itto form a 
judgment with precision. 

My view is not to give a regular 
essay, or a studied account of a tour, 
If | succeed in conveying an im- 
pression of my feelings during my 
late journey, and afford some materiais 
to assist thought in reflecemg mincs, 
my object is answered. h- 


| onenn neal 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





A GENERAL AND COMPARATIVE VIEW 
OF INSTITUTIONS, OR SCHOO:S FOR 
THE RELIEF OF THE INDUSTRIOUS 
BLIND. 

LIVERPOOL. 
Instituted as an Asylum, 1791, opened as 

a School, 1800. 

PUPILS. 
Their number when admitted, &c. 
Boarders or not, xc. 
EVENTY-EIGHT, generally ex- 
ceed seventy, and are to be in- 
creased to one hundred, more males 
than females. Since the commence- 
ment in 1791, two hundredand forty 
one persons have been received. 

Age...Admitted at twelve, and not 
after forty-five (except musical pupils 
who may be taken in at eight, and 
above forty-five, if they have received 
any previous instruction) are preferred 
between twelve aud eighteen, 

Not dieted, or lodged, but will be 
when the new buildings sball be com- 
pleted. Have some allowance of pro- 
visions, and receive weekly money 
or wages, part of which in general is 
paid by friends or parishes. 

A few supported entirely by their 
friends, are allowed to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of the institution. 

Hours of working, from six, morning 
in summer, and eight o’clock in 
winter, till six in summer, and five 
in winter, viz. two hours being allow- 
ed for meals. 

Trades, Manufactures, Machinery. 

Spinning, hamperand basket making, 
platting ofsash line, and window cord, 





Balance on nand, at the 
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weaving of worsted rugs, for hearths 
and carriages, and floor cloths, sacking, 
making sacks, list shoes, Foot bears, 
points and gaskets from old ropes; 
sheeting, huckaback, tea-rugs, tarred 
and untarred lobby cloths. 
Music...And to tune, quill, string 
and repair instruments, also to teach 
music, *iz. on the organ and harpsi- 
chord (other instruments would rather 
tend toinduce vagrant habits.) 
Machinery...Beswies looms anc’ spin- 
ning wheels, a peculiar platting machine, 
and weaving geers for lobby c!. ths. 
Most of the trades can be Jearsed 
in two or three years, and several 
of them by the same person. 
Income, Funds, and rate of Contribution. 
‘ 1807. Bes em 
Annual subscriptions 1080 9 @O 
Donations and benefactions 686 1 0 
Legacies ° F ° 514 1 0 


Found in poor-boxes 2i8 11 8g 
Allowances from parishes 41910 7 
Interest on public securities 

and money in bank 152 13 13 
Gross product of goods manv- 

factured and sold 1372 2 § 
Arrearsand debts. 224 19 54 


4099 13 1 
; Q402 18 104 
£702 1 If 


Gross value of goods manu 

factured, sold, and unsold 1542 19 5 

Possess £2U00 stock, three per cents, 

Rate of contributions,,.Subscriptions trom 
one tothree guineas, many half a guinea 
or less. Donationsfew above £100 Le- 
gacies, many very laree, as £1000, 

Expenditure. 
1807. £. 8. d. 

For new buildings ° 1596 1 6 
Wages to pupils and teachers 852 2 5 
Six music masters, repairing 

instrumeuts, music, &c. 151 5 5 
Provisions for the pupils, and 


eud of last year 


used in the house 652 10 4 
Raw materials ; 979 10 112 
Machinery ° a5 246 1 O 


Rewards to pupils . , Ht 1 1g 
Articles for their use , 37 4 2 


Salaries . ° ° 185 18 O 
Coals,candies, printing, ad- 
vertizing, stamps, iis ¢ 144 10 9% 
porterage, Cartage, &c. 


4940 o of 
2156 5 4 
i002 iT ii} 


Balance on hand 








Officers, Teachers, Xc. 
A superintendant at one hundred 
guineas per annum. 


His wite aud 
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son assist him, and witha servant have 
avout forty five pounds. ‘ihese with 
a weaver and a basket maker, are al- 
ways on the premises. 

Non resident, a secretary (who is 
also chaplain) at thirty one pound 
teu slilings; abarber at six pounds 
six siiilings, and an indefinite number 
of teachers as occasion may require, 

‘L be senior pupils, give some tnstruc- 
tion to the juniors. 

Government of the School. 

Vested in a president, vice presi- 
dent, and committee of eighteen. ‘Two 
auditors, and four visitors, of whom 
the secietary is one. 

Committee meets quarterly; the 
visitors oftener, at their option. On 
them devolves the immediate inspection 
of the school. 

All subscribers at. whatever 
have the saine privileges. 

Miscellaneous Notices. 

When the pupils shali be boarded, 
cloathing will then become the princi- 
pal additional expense. ‘Lhe weekly 
allowance will bein a great measure 
withdrawo, The superiatendant hasa 
general knowledge of the trades, but 
this is not indispensable, as there must 
always be persons, having charge of 
particular departments. He has no 
share in the government of the school, 
nor is he a subscriber. 

Pupils in extreme indigence, are 
rather to be ceclhined, as such cannot 
afterwards, profit by the instructions 
they may receive. 

Questions, touching the degree, &c. 
of blindness, and whether durable or 
not, as aiso regarding the previous 
habits, pursuits, connections aud meaus 
of subsistence of applicants, are to 
be answered prior to admission. Print- 
ed forms to be had at the school. 


rate, 


EDINBURGH. 
lustituted 1795, 90. 
PUPILS. 

Numbers when Admitted, &c. 

Thirty-nine viz. twenty seven males, 
twelve females. 

Age...Admitted at thirteen or four- 
teen. 

Cloathed, but not dieted or lodged, 
The males only work at the asyium, 
the women spiining ia their own 
houses. The males attend from seven 


o'clock in the morning in summer 
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and eight in winter, till six in the 
evening, an hour allowed for dinner. 
‘hey receive a weekly allowance, 
and wages in proportion to their in- 
dustry, some earn half a guinea per 
week, 

Trades, Manufactures, Machinery. 

Making mattresses of hair, wool and 
straw, matts of white and brown rope 
for kitchen doors, and of hair for up- 
per stories, baskets, cleeves, cradles, 
onion and other nets, picking oakum, 
some have learned to weave. 

No music taught, there being no 
occasion for organists in Scotland, but 
if a boy d'scovers great musical ta- 
lent, something will be allowed to im- 
prove it. 

Use no particular machinery. 
Income, Funds, and rate of Coniribution, 





1807. é. #& 
Annual subscriptions 271 2 0 
Dometions ; . e 167 16 10 
Cash in poor-boxes, and at 
annual sermons . 60 3 8 
Interest on securities, and on 
moneyinbank . ° 132 18 1 
Gross product of goods ma- 
nufactured and sold 1017 5 7 
16349 6 2 
Value of goods on hand 397 16 1 
Cash due tor goods . 7913 5 





£2120 1d bd 
Gross value of goods manu- 
factured, sold and unsold 1494 15. 4 
Nett profit on the labour 983 11 7 
= eee | 
Possess £5000, three per Ceut. cons. at 
6 per cent. £35000, and £435 in the hands 
of the banker. 
Rute of contributions...Subscriptions, none 
above three guineas, many half a guinea. 
Donations, none above fitty guineas, 





Expenditure. 
1807. &. 2 d. 
Raw materials ° ‘ 888 14 0 
Wages and cloaths to the 
blind and overseers 603 9 4 
Candles, coals, printing and 
sundries. ‘ : 81 9 4 
Salary and allowances to su- 
perintendants . . 58 13 8 
Expenses on sale of old,and 
purchase of new asylum 4118 6 
furniture, utensils, &e. 
Balance of goods on hand, 
andeash due as perstate > 322 9 6 


at theend of last year 

“1596 14 4 
pila 130 1 4 
L£21% 15 8 


Balance increase of stock 
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Officers, Teachers, &c. 

A superintendant at fifty hve pounds 
per annum, with coals and candles, 
and a porter with thirty one pounds 
ten shillings, and two pair of shoes, 
reside. 

In the commencement they got an 
upholsterer, and a basketmaker, but 
now the pupils instruct each other, 
which they are found to do better 
than those who have their sight. 

Government of the school. 

Vested in a president, vice presi- 
dent, secretary, clerk, surgeon, two 
auditors, and twelve directors. Meet 
quarterly. 

Subscribers are all members of the 
society, and occasionally chosen di- 
rectors. 

Miscellaneous Notices. 

A new house was taken in 1806, in 
which it is intended that (in time) 
the women, as well as the men should 
work, but the pupils are not to be 
boarded, it being conceived that, in 
ihat case, there would be less stimulus 
to industry. 

Weaving has been taught only in 
a few instances, and in general those 
trades which require machinery do not 
seem to have been introduced. 





LONDON. 
Instituted 1799. 
PUPILS. 

Numbers, when Admitted, &c. 

Forty nine, viz. thirty three males, 
sixteen females, commenced with fifteen 
inales, and has in about eight years 
sent out twenty bine persons fully 
instructed, and capable of earning 
froin seven to fifteen shillings per week. 

Age...Admitted at twelve, preferred 
between twelve and eighteen, but not 
rejected, while the strength is unim- 
aired, and fingers flexible. 

Dieted, lodged, cloathed, and edu- 
cated. A day-school is opened con- 
tiguous, but special care 1s required 
in selecting those who attend it, as 
they must associate with the boarders. 

Parishes and friends contribute some- 
thing occasionally towards the support 
of pupils, to whom, on leaving the 
school, a portion of their earnings, 
and a set of tools are given. 


Trades, Manufactures, Machinery, &c. 
Fine and coarse thread, shoemaker’s 
thread, window sash, and clothes line, 
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hampers, wicker baskets of various 
colours, rough and white bear? matts 
for hearths aud carriages, hemming, 
sewing, and getting up bouse and boay 
linen, nusic. 

Machinery...An apparatus for render- 
ing intelligible the use and distinction 
of musical notes. And a platting ma- 
chine, coustructed purposely for the 
use of blind persons. 

N.B. ‘ihis ts on a more simple prin. 
ciple than that in use at Liverpool. 
Income, funds, and rate of Contribution, 

1807. 
TRADE ACCOUNT, 
Articles sold aud paid forat #. 8. d. 


the school . 487 16 4 
Ditto ditto not paid ; $1 0 9 
Ditto, manutactured, unsold. 221 10 0 
Raw materials unmanutac- 

tured . : ° 126 16 0 
Implements valued at 69 8 4 
Linen woven from yarn, 

spun at the schvol . 28 10 0 


LL 
Z\1015 1 5 


ACCOUNT FOR GENERAL PURPUSES, 
Legacies and donations a- 
bove twenty guineas 
Donations under do. 
Annual subscriptions under 





1652 10 6 
247 2 6 


do. ‘ é ° 1267 15 O 
Dividends on stock, interest 

on India bonds . 192 3 8 
Rent from adjacent premises 47 10 0 
Allowances from parishes 63 19 0 


£3491 0 2 


Gross value of goods manu- 


factured, sold and unsold = 790 7 4 





Profit on the labour 204 4 2» 
Possess 2£€7085,15,9, 3 per cent. cous. 


and four India bonds of £100 each. 


Rate of contribucions,...Subscriptions 
from one to two guineas, many from 
tive to ten. Donations, few (except 


to the building fund) above titty pound. 
Legacies, few above five hundred, 


Expenditure, 
807, 
TRADE ACCOUNT. 
Raw materials for manuface £. 5s. a. 
ture , ° ° 341 31 #7 
Salaries and wages to four 
masters, aud one mistress 194 3. 6 
Implements of trade and re- 
pairs , . ° 6611 § 
Paid former pupils for sash 
line ° ‘ ° 2119 6 
Weaving and bleaching cloth 6 10 It 
“ov 17 2 


Balance, profit on trade 


2 
3384 -4 § 
£015 1 § 
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ACCOUNT FOR GENERAL PUPOSE#S. 
£ 8s di 
6383 13 6 
192 19 10 
205 11 7 
S20 6 OU 


Pi ovisions : : : 
Coais, candles, washing, &c. 
Rent and taxes ° . 
Salaries and wages . 
Medicines ° 4 ‘ 2910 3 
Cloathing, linen and shoes 228 14 0 
Furniture . ° . 148 19 11 
Repairs and alterations 124 23 1 
Stationary, printing, aud 
advertisements : 
Stamps, postage, poundage, 
duty, &c. . . ° 
Gratuities to pupils, 
tovis given thei . 


102 8 2 
103 13 7 
and 
5116 8 
2191 15 7 
12999 4 7 


Balauce on hand 
£3491 0 2 





Total balance in favour uf the imsti- 
tution, viz. 

Profitontrade S84 4 3 
Generalbalance 1299 4 7 1683 8 10 
Officers, Teachers, &c. 

Housekeeper, superintendant, 
menial servants reside. 

Whether the following do or not, 
does not appear, viz. our masters, 
oue mistress, and the secretary. 

It is mtcoded to retam permanently 
some of the best qualified pupils to 
instruct the others, and keep up tle 
credit of the school. 

Government of the School. 

Vested in a president, eight vice 
presidents, a treasurer and a comimittee 
of twenty four, who meet quarterly. 
A sub-committee inspects and arauges 
the schvol, and meets oitener. ‘Lhree 
Visitors are elected half yearly by the 
commitiee. 

‘lhree auditors elected annually. 
‘Trustees elecied annually, in whose 
names investments in the funds are 
made. 

General meetingsthree times a year, 

‘Lo constitutea member of the com- 
mittee, an annual subscription of two 
guineas is required, andtwenty guineas 
at once, or within ove year, to make 
»a gcvernor for life. 

Misceilaneous Notices. 

Not designed for persons in extreme 
jndigence, for the reasons assigued at 
Liverpool. Therefore an obligation is 
required on the part of some respect. 
abie housckeeper, in or near Loudon, 
to take out the pupil when instructed, 
o: defray the burial charges ww the 


and 


{July. 


event of death. When any allowance 
is given by parishes or ‘riends, a si- 
milay guarantee for the regular pay- 
ment tuereof is expected. Printed 
forms of interrogatories to be answered 
previous to admission, are also. kept 
here. 

An enlargement of the institution is 
in contempiation, and a building fund 
accumulating. 

BRISTOL. 
Instituted 1794, remained in obscurity 
till 1802, 
PUPILS 
Numbers, when Admitted, &¢. 

Twenty nive, viz. nineteen males, 
ten females, commenced in 1794, with 
three males, and three temaies. 

Age... Admitted between twelve and 
thirty, only. Females board in the 
house with the matron, but this is an 
arrangement of their own, without 
expense tothe charity. Males boarded 
by the charity abroad, Allowed three- 
pence per week at first, and wages 
encreased according to their industry. 
Parishes and friends give some as- 
sistance. Pupils are cloathed partly 
by endowments for the purpose. 
Trades, Manufactures, Machinery, &c. 

Baskets, cradles, bird cages, flower 
and work baskets of the finest kinds 
(some at a guinea each) table matts, 
shoe mutts, cooper’s tallies, spinning 
laces, huckaback, no music. 

Machinery...Use platting machines. 
Trades so soon learned that many 
double their wages within the year. 


Income, Funds, and rate of contribution. 
1807. zt. Ss. Gd. 
Annual subscriptions 352 10 O 
Legac:es and donations J3 5 6 
Found in poor boxes 45 2 
Gross product of gouds ma- 
nutactured, and sould 
literestand dividend on se- 
curities, XC. ‘ . 
Allowauces from parishes, 
and fricnds ° . "9 4 6 
loo9 17° 5 
Balance on hand at end of 
last year ° ° 308 7 4 
£i978 4 9 


1007 3 


152 2 





Possess 50001 in three per cents. 
Rate of contrioutions... Subscriptions one to 
twu pulness, only two of five guineas. 
Donations, average ten pounds, one a- 
beve one huudied pounds, 
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Expenditure. 


1807. 

Weekly wages,and cloath- £. 4. 

ing to the blind ° o 43.5 

Purchases of stock ° 249 10 

Advanced on account of 
parishes, and friends 

Two masters for their labour 


and instructions 152 15 
Superintendant, matron and 

servant > ° ‘ 67 8 
Raw materials . P 567 #17 


d, 
4 
0 
85 19 2 
8 
+ 
0 
Furniture, insuranee, stamps, 
0 


$$$ ae 


320 16 
#£ivio 4 9 
Officers, Teachers, dc. 

A matron at twenty guineas per 
annum, with coals and candles, and 
a servant at six shillings per week, 
reside. 

‘lwo masters at one pound six 
shillings each, per week, and a secre- 
tary at forty guineas per annum. 

‘Lhe masters are mostly at work, 
and earn the amount of their wages, 
as the senior pupils, except in difficult 
cases, are competent to instruct new 
coiners. 

Government of the School. 

Vested in a treasurer, and a com- 
mittee of twenty six, and three audi- 
tors. Meet annually. 

Miscellaneous Notices. 

It is intended as the funds shall 
increase to board and lodge the pupils, 
to increase their number, and intro- 
duce other manufactures. 

An idea is also entertained of ren- 
dering the institution an asylum for 
those aged blind who have no claim 
upon friends or parishes. 


Balance in banker’s hands 





NORWICH. 
One still in its infancy, on the plan of 
Liverpool. 
—— 

The foregoing statement refers 
chiefly to the year 1807. ‘The ac- 
counts for 1808, not being made up 
when the information was received, 
a few particulars are extracted irom 
Jater correspondence, which prove the 
increasing interest the public take in 
these establishments. ‘The various 


modes of making out their accounts, 

will account for the diversity to be 

observed, and some alterations in the 

manner of stating them, seemed ne- 
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cessary to show the actual receipts inany 
one year, &c. ‘This schedule will show 
that upwards of thirty varieties of 
handycraft can be performed without 
the aid of sight, and some other trades 
not mentioned, have and might be 
introduced, whether one, more or 
which should be attempted in an 

new establishment will depend muc 

upon contingent and locai circum- 
stances. Some expenses may be saved, 
at least at first, as for music, se- 
cretary, &c. on the other hand there 
cannot be here any allowance from 
parishes, and probably very littie from 
friends. ‘lo rd them, as well for 
mora! as other considerations, will 
probably be deemed most eligible, 
and in proportion it would seem that 
the cost would not be greater. When 
the pupils shall have acquired pro- 
ficiency, they will no doubt equal 
those in Great Britain, who inanulac- 
ture articles in no respect inferior in 
quality to what can elsewhere be pur- 
chased. But at first there must be 
much waste. For all these reasons, 
it would hardly be prudent even to 
begin without a considerable sum, sup- 
pose fifteen hundred pounds in hand, 
and a moral certainty of three hundred 
to five hundred annually in future. 
Premises must be extensive. Having 
space for pits to steep willows in, 
storage, &c. of easy access, and re- 
sorted to by genteel company. This 
is strongly inculcated by those who 
are conversant with such establish- 


ments. 
SSE a 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





ON THE DISASTERS AND DEATHS OC- 
CASIONED BY ACCIDENTS. 
f Bed fortune is changeable and life 
uncertain, we admit as an unques- 
tionable truth, when speaking of our 
neighbours; but when nothing dis- 
turbs us we seldom seriously app! 
it to ourselves. [t is when confound- 
ed by seme dreadful spectacle, liké 
that which occurred the other day, afew 
fields hence, that the humbled mortal 
becomes sincerely sensible of the 
resumption of calculating on another 
ur of existence. 

A robust, healthful labourer, went 
out to assist the woodman in bring- 
ing to the ground a tree, which with 
all its ponderous weight, unexpectedly 
D 
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descended and with one of its unwieldy 
branches literally rivetted nim to the 
earth: this moment he disp!ayed Her- 
culeen strength, the next lay crushed 
like a feeble in ect; and tie hvrror- 
breathing yells of his appalled com- 
panions alarmed the distant ear, ere 
his ‘sturdy stroke” had ceased to 
vibrate in it. While partaking of his 
homely meal a tew minutes before, 
he had been consoling his wife with 
the prospect of more prosperous sea- 
sons enabling him to procure her 
richer fare ; and flattering her vanit 

with the hope of a holiday dress, whic 

he was (o purchase her whenever pay- 
day came. And as he dardled his 
favourite child in that last hour of 
ease, he had been ruminating on the 
occupation that in future years would 
best suit its capacity to learn, and 
his circumstances to teach ; and when 
the beil rang, he had set it down 
with an adieu on _ his countenance, 
and bade it be good till evening 
and he would bring it a nice new 
hobby -horse. Alas! long ere night 
shall that asm wife, like the 
image of despondency, droop over his 
pr led testes. Mirthful he others 
the ‘May-day holiday shall arrive, but 
find her wrapt in the weeds of 
mourning; and her last homely meal 
was a banquet in comparison of the 
sustenance she now anticipates. Never 
shall that fatherless boy, whose ig- 
norance Of his misfortune aggravates 
his mother’s anguish, never shall he 
be taught a profitable employment, 
he must become a hireling before he 
can complete his allotted quota of 
labour, be upbraided by a rapacious 
task master, who shall chastise him 
tie more unmercitully that be has 
none to take his part; and when on 
Sunday, he shall vainly complain to 
his mother, she will tell him with a 
sigh how much more the rest of the 
family has last week endured. Mean- 
while, when hardships shall compel 
her to “seek for shelter in even an 
bhumbler shed,” he shall trip before 
her, and anxiously turn to inquire 
if the tree that overshades them 
resembles the one that crushed his 
poor father; while she shall press to 
her bosom the orphan now unborn 
and shudder at thereflection As she 
passes tie pity ing rustics who escaped 
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when their friend fell, with melan- 
choly pleasure shall she congratulate 
them on their safety, and implore 
providence to protect them all. With 
inexpressible anguish shall she look 
forward trom the hill to the cemetery 
that encloses the dear deceased, and then 
revert her streaming eye on the grove 
that encircled the accursed elm. 
Wherefore was it planted? Or rather 
why cut down? it has smitten the 
shepherd, and if humanity interpose 
not, the sheep shall be scattered. 

It is with extraordinary regret that 
we reflect on the numberless acci- 
dents that care and prudence might 
have prevented ‘yet sirange the 
living lay it not to heart,” so habitu- 
ally asto be more wary in similar cir- 
cuinstances. We assist in extinguishing 
the flames of our neighbour’s dwelling ; 
but soon forget to remove com- 
bustible matier to a safe distance from 
our own fires; we relieve the cripple 
who became debilitated by attempting 
to lift or carry more than he was 
able, yet the first opportunity engage in 
enterprizes of the same kind; and we 
shudder to hear of neglected children 
tottering into a pond or over a pre- 
Cipice, yet in a few hours permit our 
own wards to stroi} at random as before. 
Of people perishing by mistaking 
poison ior medicine and by presump. 
tuously taking an immoderate quan- 
tity of a proper potion, the instances 
are infinite. Since the misfortunes of 
men’s own making are always despised 
as well as pitied, the desire that every 
one feels of being esteemed by society 
might prevent him from ~ injuring 
himself by his own misconduct, or 
if that motive be insufficient, the 
fear of offending the Author of his 
being certainly ought; for in what 
does the man who talls a sacrifice to 
his own temerity differ from him 
who commits suicide? Only in this, 
that the one’s error is partly invo. 
luntary and the other’s deliberate, 

False principles in religion, or at 
least unfair conclusions drawn from 
Just premises, have precipitated thou- 
sands to their destruction; what 
numbers every day needlessly endanger 
themselves through the persuasion that 
every man must live his appointed 
tine! But if such persuasion could 
encourage its votary to descend from 
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the Gabon clif, he would fatally 
find that his time was inevitably come. 
‘bhai “every bullet has its billet,” is 
an article ot tie soldier’s creed that 
has hurried to the field of Mars 
may a desperado, who would other- 
wise lave sought and found security 
m the field of Ceres that he never 
returned to reap. it would not be 
difficult, however, to cunfute such 
enthusiasts on their own principles, 
Because heaven may have decreed 
that some good man must suffer a 
violent death, will they justify the 
ruffian who assassinates him? Or be- 
cause it bas determined that some 
ill-fated nation shall degenerate into 
slavery, will they assist the oppressor 
io accelerate its fail? Surely no. 
‘Then how can they argue against 
using those very exertions that for 
eught they know providence has de- 
creed as the means of their escape? 
That we should use all lawtul en- 
deavours to preserve our own ile 
and the fives of others, was the 
injunction of an assembly of divines, 
who were, notwithstanding, such rigid 
predestinarians, that they believed 
that God has foreordained whatsoever 
comes to pass. Were even miracles 
of mercy again to interpose, the 
prodigy of indiscretion has the least 
reason in the world to depend on 
them. 

False courage too, giving the des- 
peration of the maniac to him who 
wants the resolution of the hero, 
has involved in perils multitudes who 
might safely have effected their pur- 
pose. Ihe solitary wanderer, who on 
the uninhabited -heath perished in 
a wreath of snow, would have per- 
mitted his friends to escort him; 
and the more rash adventurer whom 
the rain-raised fluod swept from the steps 
of the ford, would have waited tll 
the water had subsided, had they both 
not either mistaken caytion for cowar- 
dice- themseives, or suspected that 
their acquaintance would, Mistaking 
foresight tor timidity, the inconsiderate 
sot lulls himself to rest in supposed 
security, till alarmed iy impending 
ruin, like a bewildered man, half 
awake, he stumbles into the gulph 
from which he imagined himseit 
receding; and the admiration with 
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which ‘* hair-breadth scapes” are usu- 
ally felicitated, has caused them to be 
sought for by many a bravo, whom 
the crowd, judging every enterprize 
foolishly planned that is unsuccess- 
fully terminated, mocked under his 
mischances, aod reproached for his 
temerity. The contempt of death is 
laudabie only when safety would be 
prolonged at the expense of virtue ; 
and huzarding life becomes criminal 
whenever nothing valuable can be 
attained by the exploit, The brave 
man, foreseeing possivie exigencies will 
learn to swim; but will not put to 
seain astorm. When an epidemick 
— rages round him, he will 
redouble his diligence to preserve 
his heaith; ~but will not forbear to 
visit the sufferers whenever he has 
a prospect of relieving them. On 
the verge of an intested wild he will 
dissuade his fellow travellers from pro- 
ceeding till “holy light” shall be their 
safeguard ; but if the banditti approach 
he wiil resolutely be fi it, whilethey 
who over-persuaded him to pursue hie 
journey are pusilanimously for yielding 
their treasure. And if unavertable 
casualties overpower him, he endures 
poverty and pain with a fortitude 


that was never in alliance with af- 
fected courage, 
Baliycarry, vO. 
| 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
ry HE Italian word fonte is marked in. 

4 Veneroni’s, Barrett’s, and Ahieri’s 
Dictionaries as only of the masculine 
gender; and the primitive latin fons 
has ever, as far as [ could learn, 
been considered as masculine. From 
which considerations, | hesitated not 
to charge ‘lasso with a solecism in 
making it feminine. But Veneroni, 
as | have since discovered, ranks it 
in his grammar amongst those nouns 
that ave of either gender, although 
he has been deficient in that parti. 
cular jn his dictionary; so that 1asso 
may perhaps stand unimpeachable so 
far. It is only to be regretted that 
our Italian lexicographers: are not 
more accurate. Nor is this the only 
inconsistency ef Veneroni. 


RICCIARDO, 
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23 On the Improvement of Prison Discipline. 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 


The following Prospectus has been pub- 
lished by a Society in London, and 
a subscription entered into to pro- 
mote the benevolent purpose. 

SOCIETY IN LONVON FOR THE DIFFU- 
SION OF KNOWLEDGE, RESPECTING 
THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH, AND 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON Dis- 
CIPLINE. 

oo ey it is, that we have found 
by wotul experience, that it 


is not frequent punishment — that 
doth prevent like offences ; those 
offences are often committed that 
are olten pumshed: for the tre- 


quency of toe punishment makes it 
so familiar that it is not feared. For 
example, what a lamentable case it 
Is, to see so many christian men and 
women strangled on that cursed tree 
of the gallows, insomuch as if in a 
large field a man might see together 
all the Christians, that but in one 
year, throughout England, Come’ to 
that untimely and ignominious death, 
if there were any spark of grace or 
charity in bim, it would make _ his 
heart to bleed for pity and com. 
passion. 

“But the consideration of this pre- 
veniung justice were worthy of the 
wisdom of parliament, and in the 
mean time expert and whe men to 
make preparation for the same, as 
the text saith, ut benedical cis dominus. 
Blessed shall he be that layeth the 
first stone of the building, more blessed 
that proceeds in it, most of all that 
finisheth it, to the glory of God, and 
the honour of our king and nation.” 

Such were the sentuments expressed 
two centuries ago by Sir kdward 
Coke. 

in a pamphlet published by William 
Bradford, one of the judges of the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania, it 
appears, that the opinions ot intelligent 
men of tormer times, have, in our 
tine, been salely adopted. The im- 
mediate cause of this auvancement of 
kind techng is explamed by him in 
the lullowing extract. 

‘* ‘The distresses of the prisoners, 
and the disorders in the prisons of 
pluladeipina bad long engaged the 
sympathetic attention of the inhabitants, 
Vccasional relief was often allorded; 
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but the magnitude of the sufferings 
and disorders at length induced the 
attempt of forming a society under 
the title of the Philadelphia Society 
for alleviating the miserics of public 
prisons. \t soon became large and 
respectable, and from subscriptions and 
donations, early possessed funds equal 
to its object.” 

Most of the members of this society 
lived to see their exertions blessed by 
the abolition of capital punishment 
in Pennsylvania, for all crimes except 
murder, and by the establishment of 
a system of prison discipline which 
has veclaimed, and is reclaiming, 
thousands of our misguided feliow 
creatures. 

A society has lately been formed in 
-ondon * forthe diffusion of knowledge 
respecting the punishment of death, 
and the amprocvement of prison disci- 
pline.” 

‘This society has submitted to public 
consideration one volume containing 
the opinions of different authors upon 
the punishment of death: there is an 
additional volume in the press; with 
a third volume on prisons. ‘The cir- 
culation of knowledge upon these sub- 
jects greatly depends on the funds 
of the society. These funds, hitherto 
raised by contributions from each 
member, are necessarily inadequate 
to the importance of the object: but, 
confident that good must result froin 
inquiry, the society hope for the 
sylupathy and assistance of the benevo- 
lent, of all “* who desire not the death of 
a sinner, but rather ihat he shallturn 
Jrom his wickedness and live.” 


——_- 


In London and Middlesex, between the 
first of January 1749, and ihe thirty. 
Jirst of December \800, one thousaud 
seven hundred and twenty-four per- 
sons suffered death, 
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1777 — 32 Lk oe ae 10 
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1784———- 56} 1800-————- « 19 
1785-——_——_ 97 — 
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Offences executed for in halfa century 


Mi irder » ° ° 131 
Shooting at persons ° , 5 
Rape . ° , ; 4 
Unnatural crime : | 
Kurglary and house- breaking 352 
High- way robbery : k 420 
Shop- liftine, &c. . ‘ : 479 
Horse-stealing ; > 39 
Stealing in dwelli ing houses ) 
Stealing letters. > ‘ i) 
De Seis creditors. ‘ 3 
Robbe ry on the ‘Thames $ 
Piracy ; . : A 10 
Porge ry : ‘ j , 134 
Coining : 57 

Personating to obtain pr ize 
noney . : . ° 1! 
Rioting , ° ; : 26 
Keturning from transportation 40 
Total 1724 


Ihe work alluded to, 
ready published by the society, is 
eutt tied, ‘¢ The opinions of different 
authors upon the puotsiment of death, 
selected by Basil Montagu, esq. of 
Lincoln’s inn, and contains observa- 
tions on this subject, from the pens 
of Doctor Johnson, Sir W. Blackstone, 


as being al- 


Marquis of Beccaria, Sir [tomas 
Moore, Lord Bacon, P. Colquhoun, 
L.L.D. Pastoret -Montesquieu. Dr. 


Franklin, Bentham, Howard, Bradiord, 
Turner aid others. It does not ad. 
duce evidence or reasoning only on 
one side, but brings forward opposite 
opinions to excite inquiry, and obtain 
information upon this important sub- 
ject. 

Any original communications or 
references upon this subject will be 
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thankfully received, directed to Joseph 
Lancaster, Borough road, Loudon. 





To the Proprietors of the Beifast Magazine. 
HENRY AND JULIA, A TALE FROM RBAL 
LIFE. 

GENTLEMEN, 
] AM one of vour constant readers, 

who have been for some time very 
much surprized that you seldom or 
never introduce the subject of love 
into your Magazine, theretore 1 am 
about to give youa little story which 
you are welcome to insert, you lke 
1. It is not sentimental, nor in the 
usual stvie and costume of novels; in 
this respect it differs from them, that it 
tay be called REAL LIFE. 

fienry and Julia were 
of the same village ; 
early part of his youth at school, 
alter which he came home fora tew 
days to see his parents, and Julia 
made such good use of her time, that 
she fell in love with him. before’ he 
went apprentice, which was in Jess 
than a fortnight: for seven long years 
was he bound, and only came to see 
his friends twice during that time. 
Julia discovered new graces in his face 
and person, and deportment every 
time, but could not be sure whether 
he loved her or not. At length he 
settled at home, and established a 
chandler’s shop. In the morning 
fienry was busy melting tallow, in 
the day he had a thousand things 
to do, and when still evening came 
on he was forced to stand behind 
the counter, selling candie after candle. 
“Ab!” thought Juba, “ how unlikea 
lover is this! he might at least come 
sve me in the evenings, or walk out 
by moonlight, but there he stands 
receiving that abominable inoney, and 
snufiing up that odious smell: his in- 
teilect will be stupihed, and his tender 
passions deadened.” = Ip truth Henry 
was all this time looking forward to 
the time when his halfpence would 
amount to shillings, his shillings to 
pounds, and his pounds to bundred 
pounds, in order that he might main- 
tain a family, and indeed he thought 
of no other help-mate but Julia. “An, 
if Julia knew this, and she shall know 
it m time.” It Henry had sold any 


inhabiants 
hienry spen the 


thing but candies, Julia inight have 
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had frequent excuses to go to his shop, 
but caudies were not genteel enough 
tor Julia to carry bome. This cir- 
cumstauce often occasioned her un- 
easiness, as she was wont in her mo: 
ments of romantic mediation to 
picture to herself how sweet it would 
have been, if the fates bad decreed 
that Heary had sold thread, or rib- 
bous, or muslin, ov whalebone busks, 
or stay lices, any of which she might 
have spent some precious moments tn 
choosing, and deliberating or con- 
sulting with him upon, as he stood 
behind the counter ; and, as sie would 
probably lament her weariness in 
standing so long, he would very likely 
ash her wto his littie parlour to rest or to 
warm hersell. Her iumagination went oo 
till she conceived how be might then, 
and there pop the endearing question 
to her—but alas! Henry’s head was 
not filled with any of these charming 
visions, nor did he lament that he 
was doomed to sell candies, but daily 
rejoiced at his increasing mches, and 
fully hoped that he might provide 
for a family by perseverance ip in- 
dustry. 

Having for some time considered and 
weighed the pro“sead con’s of the solemn 
State of matrimony, and conciuded in 
favour of it, he meutionec the matter to 
his fatiier, who approved bis choice, and 
proposed for her ty her father, who 
took it under consideration, and in 
the mean time Henry took a walk 
ene day, that he was slack of business, 
to sce Julia, who bad just been reading 
a novel, apd had worked herselt up 
into a) extacy of anxiety for Lleary’s 
declaration. ihe reader must observe 
that she was already apprized of bis 
jntentyum towards her. ooanit pear- 
ed; Julia land down ber book and 
blushed. Llenzy sat him dowa wita. 
out any of that interesting embarrass- 
ment which ts so delighttul in lovers, 
Vufortunaiciy av end of a mould candle 
which remamed in a candlestick oa 
the side tabie, drew his eye, and 
called forth such ardent attention and 
ciduse discussion that Julia’s feelings 
were sorely wounded. tbe conver. 


sation which he thought naturally fol- 
lowed the candle, and at the same 
time wtrocuced the purpose of his 
Visti, was a guesuon whether Julia 


cuuld melt suet, and if she had bheasd 
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of the new improved method of put- 
ting a little water in the cauidron 
which would purify the tallow from 
all dregs and dross; her answer was 
not satisiactory to him, but he told 
her that be had little doubt but 
practice would bring herto. She said 
she had no opportunity of practising. 
** You will | bope,” said he—-**i dont 
know” said she, ‘‘ why you should 
hove it?”—~* Have you not heard of 
the proposal 1 made your father of 
mariying you? | know you a long 
time, and have had no iime to get 
acquainted with other girls, you have 
no objection, | expect, to be my 
companion.” All Julia’s visions were 
huocked in the head, the relief from 
fear which she now experienced was 
like the dissipation of a stormy night, 
by a gloomy stupid day; the charm. 
ing phenomenon of sunrise was not 
seen by her, all was plain and insipid 
to her taste, yet she determined to 
make something of it if possible, and 
thought a mock refusal was her best 
plan. Accordingly she said she had 
no relish for the marriage state, nor 
never expected to have a taste for 
chanchng; therefore begged Henry 
would endeavour to drive her image 
trom his thoughts. “Ll am = sorry,” 
said Henry, ‘that you dont like ny 
proposal, which | thought was as de- 
cent a one as | could make.” He 
took his leave, and left her in des- 
pair. Wien Julia found herself alone, 
her mind was filled with strange and 
contrary emotions. She gazed at the 
candle that stood on the side board, 
and for a moment she would have 
resigned all the charms of liberty, and 
all the enchantinents of romantic hopes 
to taste the sweet reality of being 
a chandler’s wite, then she looke 

with contempt upon the candle, and 
was disgusted at the host of grease 
and filth she must daily behold, and 
the clouds of offensive exhalations 
she must daily inhale. Her agitated 
and swola heart sought consolation, 
avd vent in novels, which were the 


-principal companions of her leisure 


hours, and her constant counsellors 
in the dilemmas into which her im- 
prudence often introduced her, but 
alas! novels only excited that 
agitation which she thought to get rid 
af, and jucreased that perplexity and 
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confusion from which she wished to 
extricate herself. In short, she met 
no case which resembled her own 
in all its parts. Novels generally re- 
resent the swain equally tormented 
and bewitched with the nymph, but 
here the swain was. a mere, sober, 
industrious young man who wanted a 
wife for several good reasons best 
known to himself. He was also na- 
turally shy, and could not bring bim- 
self to make warm professions at the 
first onset, even though he had known 
how; but if Juba bad had patience, her 
lover’s passion might have equalled 
or surpassed bis prudence and bash- 
fulness. ‘Time, the great regulator of 
all things, settled Julia’s agitation in- 
to a sober disappointment, which was 
not so violent as to disable her from 
forming plans of regaining her lover. 
Krom tivus tune Julia became extreme- 
ly domestic, and was very particular 
to keep the house in mould candles. 
in this charming occupation she has 
often been heard to soliloquize in 
doleful strains, and her sighs came 
so frequently as to keep the tallow 
from congealing. Henry was not 
one of those dejected swains who ne- 
glect their business for the dint. of 
surrow, nor was so high spirited as 
to desist visiting Julia’s house when 
he had spare time on his hands, 
In one of these visits no one was at 
home but Julia, he inquired for her, 
the servant toid her who was come ; 
upon which she requested Mr. Henry 
might be told she was very busy, 
and if he pieased he might come to 


her: accordingly he was introduced 
into the Kkichen, bis nose met the 
sinell it was accustomed to, and his 


eyes beheld Julia filling the candle 
moulds. A conversation naturally en- 
sued upon this pleasing and profitable 
business. Julia expressed her partiality 
to it, inquired for fresh instruction 
which he freely gave, but which she 
said she would soon forget, he pro- 
inised to repeat it, but applications 
and repetitions were so frequently 
made, that it was deemed most con- 
venient for them to inhabit the same 
house for the purpose of mutual in- 
formation, and reciprocal obligation. 
Henry resigned thg care ofthe dairy, 
the tea caddie, and the wardrobe to 
Julia, and undertook te keep the en- 
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tire care and labour of the chandling 
to himself, which brought in sufficient 
cash to. keep the field and dairy 
stocked, the tea caddie fall, and the 
wardrobe furnished with linen and 
woollen of all sizes and = sorts, and 
thus they happily jogged on in the 
bonds of matrimony. E.. 
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APPENDIX NO. 1, TO THE REPORTS OF THE 
COMMIT TEC FOR ROADS, BROAD WHESLS, 
&e. 


Observations on the means of giving 
to the Wheels of heavy Carriages, 
the sume intensity of pressure on 
the surface of Roads ; anda staie- 
ment of the advantages that would 
result therefrom; by Alcaander 
Cumming, esq. of Pentonville, 

DMITTING that the cylindrical 
wheel was universally adopted, 
it becomes of the greatest importance 
that the breadth of the wheels be 
adjusted to the weight of the load; 
so that the ¢rack or impression of the 
wheels of every carriage shall be of 
he same depth, and that the wheels 
of each carriage may reciprocally 
roll in or upon the tracks of each 
other without damage: ui that on 
the contrary, each subsequent wheel 
sha'l add to the improvement of the 
preceding, aud render the track more 
perfect than before, 
2. There appears to have been a 
great oversight in the regulations of 
the 13th of Geo. Il. in this respect. 


The weight of the loaded waggon 
being divided into four, and ea h 


wheel supposed to bear an equal share, 
the total pressure of the wheels on 
the road appears to have been taken 
as the efectzve power of the whecl 
to act and make an impression on the 
surface ; and no other criterion of the 
intensity ¢f that power,|) to cut the 
suriace or to make an impression or 
rut was assuined; no notice appears 
to have been taken of the proportion 
which the breaJth of the wheei had 
to the weight that it sustained; nor 
of the inicnsity of the action of the 
same weight, on wheels of different 
breadthis. 

3. By this manner of estimating the 
effective power, or the intensity of 
the force with «hich the wheel coms 
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presses the surlace which it roils, 
one should be le. to many erroneous 
Conclusions; the intensity of the pressure 
of the wheel would always be supposed 
to depend wholly on the weight of 
the joa, whatever might be the 
bieadth of the wheel, and by that 
rule, the intensity of action of the 
iG inch wheel with the load of eight 
ton, would be to the hlensity with 
the wheel of three inches, and the load 
ot Jt tou, as 4,480. to 1,900 and this 
woud seem a pretty far proportion 
between the weight of the load anc 
the breadth of the wheels, at least 
it is so fur If appearance, that the 
heaviest load has tue greatest talen- 
sity. 

4. Nothing can be more certain 
than that incteasing Wie breadtn ot 
the wheel diffuses the pressure on a 
larger surface, aud diminishes the 
intensity of tivat pressure ou every 
inch Of the surface that is rolied; 
let us then examine and compare tie 
intensity of pressure of the sixteen 
mneh wheel, and the three inch wheel, 
with the loads as before, making al- 
lowance for the breadth of eaci of 
the wheels; and the intensity of the 
pressure on every tuck that is rolled 
by the sixteen inch wheel with the 
load of eight ton, will be equal only 
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to the dead weight of 280]b. The 
intensity of the pressure of the three 
iach wheel with the load of three 
and a half ten, is equal to 653Ib. 
which is considerably more than twice 
the intensity of the pressure with the 
sixteen inch wheel.  Lhis shows 
how iiltle attention had been paid to 
the realadvantages of the broad wheel, 
and the disadvantages of the varrow, 
and proves the necessity of such new 
regulations, as shall render the ln 
tensity of the pressure of all wheels, 
and with all ditferent loads, on the 
surface of the roads equal to each 
other, sothat every wheel shall make 
an tinpression or track of the same 
aepta 

5, The following table is according 
to the I3th of Geo Lil. bie three 
first columns give the breadth of the 
wheels, the weight of the load, and 
the number of horses as stated in tiat 
act; the’ fourth column gives the 
weight drawn by each horse; the 
fifti gives the weight on each wheel, 
or the total pressure, whatever be 
the breadth of the wheel; and the 
sixth coiumn gives the pressure on 
every inch of the breadth of the wheel, 
or the irue intensity of the — pressure 
on the surface of the road, according 
tu the breadth of each wheel. 



































Pt The skera® gieacneen & rai 7 Tes 
Breadth of the Wheels. bee ties J of aie mae { — ~— “eee 
the Load. hietses. cach Horse. | cach Wheel. | every Inch. 

i cwt. Ib. 

16 inches, 8 ton. 10. i6, —, 40 ewt,. | 280 Ib. 

(| 9 de. relling, 16) 64 do. 8. lo, 42, 22 do 404 do, 

. P doy Polo, 2. 6 do, 8. lo. —, SU odo. 373 do. 

© do. rolling Mt. 54 do. 6. 18. 37. 274 do. 513 do. 

» ay. Polling, o 4§ do. ©, 1b. —, 224 do, 420 do 

2 du. rolling. 2. 34 lu, +, iv. 56, \n§ du 653 do. 
7. It appears by this table that no narrower, which seems contrary to 


regular proportion has been observed 
between the breadth of the wheeis, 
the weigut of the load, and the num- 
ber of Horses; in the bith column, 
the sum ot the pressure on the wheel 
decreases pretty gradually as the 
Wheels becoule narrower; but in the 


sixth column, where the breadth of 


the weeel wastaken into the account, 
tie mtensity of the pressure on every 
mieh of the surface ibat is roiled fs 
lacreaseu as the wheels become 


all reason. 

8. With the nine-inch and the six. 
inch wheels «hea they roll a double sur- 
f.ce, the weight of the load is considera- 
bly increased, although the resis- 
tance to the progress of the wheels, 
and tue labour of the cattle, with 
the sume loud, is increased by rolling 
the double surface. 

Y. If the roadssbe in good order, 
the double rollin¥is of no use; if 
tuey be soit aud compressible, they 
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resistance becomes greater as the sur- 
face that is rolled is broader; and it 
is generally supposed, that the resist- 
ance in rolling the double  suriace 
is the same as with the single: butit 
ought to be remembered, that with the 
single surlace, the hind wheels run 
in the paved track otf the front wheels, 
but with the double suriace, every 
wheel has to compress and level its 
own track 

10. It is much better to increase 
the breadth of the cylindrical wheels 
than to make the front, and the bind 
wheels of the same Carriage, to roil 
double surfaces ; the intensity of pres- 
sure on the surface of the road Is 
diminished by increasing the breadth 
if the wheeis, but not by rolling a 
double surface. 

11, The advantages of rendering 
the intensity of the pressure of the 
wheels of all carriages as nearly equal 
as may be practicable, would be of 
the next greatest importance to the 
introduction of the cylindrical wheel. 

12. Let us suppose a three inch 
wheel under a load three and a baif 
tons, running in the track made by 
a sixteen inch wheel with the load 
of eight ton; the intensity of the 
narrow wheel 650lbs. that of the 
broad wheel in whose track it runs, 
is only 280 Ibs. the narrow wheel will 
therefore cut up the bottom oj the 
broad track and meet with much 
mere resistance than if it made no 
such impression; the resistance to the 
next wheel that follows in the same 
path is increased by the breaking 
up of the path; and the smooth sur- 
face of the broad track being cut 
open, it admits water, and arclutée 
allthe bad effects of wet seasons and 
subsequent hard frosts; all which 
evils might be avoided by having the 
intensity of the pressure Of the nar- 
row wheels, only equal to or some- 
thing less than that of the broad wheel, 
the narrow wheel would in that case 
roll with great facility in the path 
of the broad wheel without making 
any Impression, or in .any respect 
dainaging the track in which it runs. 

13 And if all wheels were made 
of as equal intensity, as circumstances 
will perinit, they would mutually roll 
in the tracks of each other, without 
any other etfect than each repairing 
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the path of any accidental damage 
which it may have received since the 
last wheel passed, the road will be- 
come more and more consolidated, 
its surface more Close and impervious 
to water; there will be no dragging 
or grinding of conical wheels, no 
means of converting the best material 
into dust in summer, or into sludge 
in wintes; there will then remain po 
other cause of damage to the roads 
except the pedestrian exertion of 
cattle. | 

14. The intensity of the pressure 
of the wheels may be regulated by 
maintaining a regular proportion be- 
tween the weight of the load and the 
breadth of the wheels; it is never- 
theless adviseable to take the nuimber 
of cattle into the accoum, and by 
that means it would seem that the 
intensity of the pressure might be 
preserveu sufficiently equal with the 
cylindrical wheels, without the con- 
troul of the weighing engine, by 
observing a regular proportion be- 
tween the number of horses and the 
breadth of the wheels. 

15. ‘Ibe followmg table ts therefore 
constructed so, as to give a regular 
proportion between the number of 
horses, the breadth of the wheels, 
and the weight of the load; and as 
two horses are the fewest that can be 
employed in a four-wheel waggon, 
we begin with that number, and 
proceed regularly to eight; and tak- 
ing the average of the weight drawn 
by each horse, according to the act 
of 13th Geo, iil we tind it sixteen 
hundred; and assuming that as the 
weight to be drawn by- each horse, 
according to the new reguiation also, 
the weight of the load is thus de- 
terinined by the number of borses, allow- 
ing sixteen wundred to each, and the 
breadth of wheel that is allowed 
to each horse, is determined by the 
sixteen inch wheel, dsawn by eight 
horses, which gives two inches of 
breadth for each horse, 

‘16. And by allowing sixteen hun- 
dred weight for each horse, the 
weight of the load is determined, and 
by giving two inches for each horse, 
the bieadth of the wheels is ascer- 
tained for any number of horses; and 
thus the intensity of the pressure of 
the wheels of ail carriages may be 

& 
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determined and kept nearly equal to 
each other, by maintaining an uniferm 
proportion of the weight of the load, 
and the breadth of the wheels, with 
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17. And the fullowing table exhibits 
at one view, the breadth of the wheels, 
and the weight of the load, for 
any number of horses from two to 



































the number of horses that draw the eight, to give the same intensity of 
waggon, &c. pressure with each. 
The The Breadth The Weight | The Weight Weight The Pressure 
Number of the of drawn by on on 
of Horses. Wheels, Waggons. each Horse. each Wheel. | every Inch. 
Ton. Cwt, 
8 16 inches, 6. 8. 16 ewt 32 ewt. 224 Ib, 
18 " 14 do. 5. 12 16 do. 23 do, | 224 do. 
6 12 do. 4. 16. 16 do. 24 do, 224 do. 
5 10 do. , —. 16 do. 20 do. 224 do. 
8 do. 3. 4% ié do. 16 do. 224 do. 
3 6 do. 3 8. 16 do, 12 do. 224 do. | 
2 4 do. } 12, 16 do, 8 do, 224 do. 
21. It has been suggested (14) that 


19. The advantages of this arrange- 
ment are, that as the intensity of the 
pressure of the wheels of all the car- 
riages are equal, or nearly so, the 
tracks of all wheels will be equally 
deep; and since the wheels are ail 
cylindrical, and the axles straight, 
every wheel that runs in the track of 
another, will apply its whole breadth, 
as flatly tothe bottom of the former 
track, as the wheel that formed it; 
and having the same intensity of 
pressure, it cannot disturb the parts 
that are ia contact, nor prevent their 
cobesion or induration, por produce 
any other etiect on the former track, 
vuless renderiig the consolidation more 
pertect, and the surface more close 
and impervious to water, and com- 
ehcp and uniting any loose or 
woken particles that may have fallen 
into the track since the last wheel 
had _ passed. 


20. And as in the course of traf- 
fic the same carriage will sometimes 
lead, and sometimes follow, no in- 
conveniency or interruption will take 
place w the uniform system of con- 
solidation and amelioration by that 
alternate age ery he and it does 
appear from what has already been 
said of the three inch wheel rolling 
in the track of the sixteen inch wheel, 
that the narrow wheel should 
never have a greater intensity of pres- 
eure than the broad wheel, in ovder 
that it may run in the broad track 
without cuiting or damaging it. 





the controul weighing engines might 
be rendered unnecessary, by observ- 
ing a regular proportion between the 
number of horses that draw the 
carriage, and the breadth of its wheels, 

22. When Conical broad wheels 
were used, the difficulty of drawing 
the carriage, and the damage that was 
done the roads, were increased, as 
the intensity of the pressure on the 
surface; and although that intensity 
was diminished by increasing the 
breadth of the wheel, the dragging 
of its rim was so much increased by 
increasing the breadth, that every 
addition to the weight of the load 
became doubly hurtiul to the road, 
and the check of the weighing en. 
gises under those circumstances be. 
came necessary. 

23. But with the cylindrical wheel, 
there is no dragging at the rim, ne 
grinding of pulverising, no resistance 
but what arises from the compressin 
and consolidating the miaterials; ai 
the additional weight of the load in- 
creases the compressive force on the 
same extent of surface, and improves 
the road on which it rolls; and ak 
though the labour of the cattlé must 
be increased by the first time of 
rolling a new track, in roportion 
as the load is heavier, and the im- 
pression deeper, the consoldation be- 
comes more perfect, and the im- 
provement more permanent, and the 
road, instead of being damaged b 
increasipg the weight ofthe Joad wi 

















ihe cylindrical wheels, is improved 
by li. 
24. Where then is the use of the 
weighing engine, with the cylindrical 
wheels? it is not easy to divest the 
mid of impressions that have al- 
ready been made, and conlirmed by 
jong experience. It is very natural 
for the waggoner to say, ‘‘1f adding 
to the weight of the load, and to 
the breadth of the wheel, have here- 
tofore been found from experience to 
be uniavourable to the roads, how 
happens it they should now become 
advantageous?” 

25. ‘Ihe answer is simple and easy. 
The broad wheels formerly used were 
conical; and all the properties that 
arise trom the conical shape are the 
most unfavourable to the roads that 
can be conceived; and so sensibly 
did the proprietors of broad wheel 
waggons feel the bad effects of these 
broad wheels that they have triéd to 
avoid them, by aarrowing the bearing 
of the wheels, conceiving that 
the only means of avoiding an evil 
that was increased by the breadth 
of the wheel, was, by reducing that 
breadth : and this introduced the con- 
vex sole, and the nairow middle 
tire, and with them ail the des- 
tructive effects of narrow wheels car- 
rying monstrous loads; under ail 
which circumstances the nature of the 
conical shape Jeft them only the choice 
of two great evils, those that are 
vail from the conical shape, 
and those that are peculiar to the 
narrow wheels, each of wisch are 
increased by adding to the weigit of 
the load. 

26 But every property of the 
cylindrical shape is ot the most fas 
vourable nature possible to the roads, 
and to the labour of the cattle; and 
the additional pressure that was so des- 
tructive to the roads with the coni- 
cal wheels is in an equal degree 
favourable with the cylindrical wheel , 
and if a discretional Buerty be given 
of loading every waggon that has its 
cylindrical wheels of a breadth _ pro- 
portioned to the number of horses, 
bO disadvantage will arise to the 
roads from any weight which that 
Humber of horses can craw. 
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A DIALOGUE BETWEEN AN IRISHMAN 
AND AN ORANGEMAN ON THE 127TH 
OF JULY, 1810. 

JUY do you wear 
that liily in your hat, 
Orangeman.,..in memory of King 

William and his victories over the 

Papists. 
frishman..,.But could you not re- 

member that king or his achievements 

without wearing ,that yellow flower? 
if not your memories must be very 
bad. 

Orangeman,...But it has another mo- 
live; it shows our strength and our 
humbers, 

lrishman.,..Well, but if all those whe 
wear ome flowers are of your party, 
and all those who do not wear them 
are notof your party, they rather 
show your weakness, for few com- 
paratively of ali the people, wear them. 

Orangeman....But it shows our spirit. 

Trishman....Y es 1 admit, it shews in 
a distinguished manner your spirit, 

Orangeman.,...Besides it is an old 
custom. 

Lrishman....Yes this I also admit; 
wearing yellow lilies refers to an eyent 
which bas happened above a hundred 
years ago, so long has it happened, 
that you might now forget it, without 
any impeachment to your memory, 

Orangeman,... [hea you would have 
us forget the glory of our ancestery, 

Trishman... Vink not more of the glory 
of your aucesiry, tian of yourselves, 

Orangeman....4t shows our loyalty, 

drishiman...,lt cannot saow loyalty, 
for it uanecessarily insults the Catho- 
lics, your feilow citizens, who by 
this means, are rendered less friendly 
to you, and less affectionate to the 
government. Such conduct by pro- 
claiming public separation and public 
insult is not Joyal, itis disloyal; it is 
offeusive to the king, the commen 
purent of all lis people, as it is of. 
tensive tg @ great body of his people, 
on whose un:versal al} ection for him, 
on whose universal union among 
themselves, rests the foundation alike 
of bis throne and of their and of your 
own security against the cemmen 
enemy of Lurope, 


lTrishman. 
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MEMOIRS OF THR LIFE AND ROTANICAL 
TRAVELS OF ANDRE MICHIAUX, BY 
DELEBUZE.* 

TE are indebted for the greater 
part of the vegetable productions 

which enrich our fields and gardens 
to efforts of industry. Our garden 
vegetables and fruits are the natives 
of various countries, and in their na- 
tural state were very inferior to what 
we see them in our cultivated lands. 

Jndetutigable researches have  suc- 

cessively discovered them in their 

wative soil; and alter being imported 
and improved by culture, commerce 
has spread them from one country 
to another. After various experiments, 


choice has been made of the kinds that 
are most productive, or most suitabie to 
the climate into which they were intro- 
duced; and many districts, where the 
inhabitants could scarcely find food 


in former times, now present abun. 
dant harvests to a numerous popula- 
tion. 

Of about two hundred and fifty 
kinds of trees, which are at  pre-ent 
found in France, more than three- 
fourths are natives of foreign soils. 
Among those exotics many atiord 
delicious fruits; many are emp oyed 
in building and the other asetul arts ; 
and others serve to ornament our 
parks and gardens, and preseut us 
with the picturesque views of the most 
favoured countries of the globe. The 
walnut-tree comes from Pontus; the 
cherry from Cerasonte; the olive from 
Athens; the almond tree from the 
east; the peach from Persia; the mul- 
berry from China; the fig from Syria ; 
the apricot from Armenia; the pome- 
granate from Carthage, ard the orange 
trom India. It is the same with our 
herbaceous plants. It is unknown 
from what country Cori wag origmally 
derived; but many of ovr best cull. 
nary ond agricuitural vegetables are 
natives of Asia. The discovery of 
America bas furnished us with inaze, 
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* Aunales du Muséum d’ Histoire Natu- 
relle, sVibe Calier, 


which constitutes the principal notrish- 
ment of various parts of our contis 
nent; andthe potatoe, which has augs 
mented the population of Ireland and 
Switzer'and, and in the north of bu- 
rope is a resource of such great ime 
portance to the nourishment of man; 
together with a prodigious number 
of useful trees, such as the acacia, 
the tulip-tree, several firs, the ash, 
the maple, &c. 

‘This part of our wealth may still 
be greatly increased ; but we must 
not rely, for all the advantage of this 
kind that may be acquired, on the 
efforts of traders, who bring only 
such trees or vegetables as the meet 
withon the coasts, and in the ordi- 
nary pursuits of their commerce. * ‘To 
derive all the benefit which this in- 
exhaustible wealth. offers, we must 
have men of study and science, who 
will penetrate into the interior of the 
countries they visit, and can distinguish 
the productions that are most use- 
ful. 

We have pursued these reflections 
to demonstrate how much we owe to 
those courageous men, who, for the 
service of civilized soviety, have re- 
nounced all its enjoyments to search for 
the undiscovered treasures of nature in 
savage or uninhabited countries. Nor 
are these reflections foreign to our pre- 
sent subject: he of whose lite we are 
about to give some account, well de- 
serves to be placed among the be- 
nelactors of the human race. In trac- 
ing the picture of his laborious life, 
we shall see that the imost ardent 
passion for the sciences, and above 
all for that of agriculture, united to 
the most constant love for his country, 
se gee him with the noblest plans, 
and endowed him for their execution 
with that intrepidity which braved 
dangers, and that strength and vigour 
which resist fatigue and surmount ob- 
stacles. 


André Michaux was born at Satory, 
a royal domain, situated in the park 
of Versaiiles, on the 7th of March, 
1746, When ten years old he was 
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sent to a boarding-school with his 
younger brother, but neither of them 
reinained there more than tour years. 
Vheir father, whose intention it was 
that they should succeed him in the 
manazement of the farm at Satory, 
of which he had the care, deeiming it 
unnecessary that they should pursue 
their studies further, seut for them 
home, and applied hinselt to the 
giving them an early habit of rural 
jabours, and an early relish for the 
simplicity of that way ot life. 

‘The young André, whom nature 
had endowed with an extraordinary 
activity of disposition, soon acquired 
the must decided taste for agriculture, 
Jie closely examined the various ve. 
getable productions within bis reach; 
carefully explored the gardens; made 
incessantexperiments ; and, ambitious 
of uniting theory with practice, gave 
all his leisure time to the study of 
the principles of his art. 

fle jost bis father in 1763, and his 
mother in 1766. Being now the de- 
positary of the fortunes of his sisters, 
he divided the care of the form with 
his brother till the year 1709, when 
they separated their concerns and 
pursuits. During this interval he had 
studied the elements of the Greek 
language, and improved himself in the 
Lain tongue. 

In Octover 1769 he married Cecilia 
Claye, daughter of a rich farmer of 
Beauce, who died in September the 
following year, after having borne him 
ason. ‘This loss plunged Michaux 
in the deepest despair. M. Je Mon. 
nier, being informed of the circum. 
stance, conceived the most tender in. 
terest in his concerns, frequently in- 
viting Michaux to visit him = at his 
garden of Montreuil, near Versailles. 
‘This celebrated man, in such high 
repute at court, solaced his leisure 
hours in. conversation with Michaux, 
whose imelancholy he laboured to 


- Subdue by engaging hun in the study 


of botany, and of the principles of 
Naturalizing foreign vegetable produc- 
tions. The farm of Satory consisted 
of hve hundred acres, and le Monnier 
advised Michaux to dedicate a portion 
of it whoily to experiments; which 
plan was adopted: he sowed madder 
and rice (ris nu) that periectly suc- 
ceeded. M. le monnier then iutio- 
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duced him to M. d’Angiviller, who 
engaged him to make trials of the 
cuiture of the teff of Abyssinia, an 
excellent pasture grass, of which kruce 
had turnisned the seed. dhe manner 
in which he executed this Commission 
added inuch to. the favourable idea 
that had been entertained of him. 

He continued, notwithstandine these 
Jabours, to be stiila prey to his grief, 
the remembrance of the beloved ob- 
ject he had lost being incessantly re- 
called by every scene around = hin. 
A passion for travelling, which he had 
entertained irom his earliest years, 
was naturally increased by this state 
ot mind. 1 remember to have heard 
him say, that having construed 
Quintus Curtius when he was four- 
teen, that author’s descriptions. ot the 
countries Conquered by Alexander so 
inflamed his imagination, that from 
that period he had aimost constantly 
sighed for the happiness of travelling 
over the eastetn world, 

‘This strong impresséon was never after- 
wards destroyed by his advancement in 
years: it was merely subjected to the 
calm examination of reason, whence it 
was no longer a vague desire of exploring 
new countries. Jn quitting an abode 
become too paisiul to bim, he en- 
tertained the honourable ambition of 
rendering servicesto his country. ‘lo 
this end he formed the resolution to 
travel into countries littl known, 
situated in a climate analogous to 
that of France, to collect their pro- 
ductions, and natpralize them in his 
nalivesou. Perceiving, however, with 
an ingenious feeling, that he had not 
yet attained suilicient knowledge to 
travel with the uimost prospect of 
success in his scheme, he resigned 
his farm in favour of ‘his brother, 
and gave himself up to study with 
renewed ardour. 

In 1777 he established himself at 
Trianon, to study botany under Ber- 
nard de Jussieu, towhom M. te Mon- 
nier had recommended him ; and in 
1779 he removed to Paris, and took 
a jodging in the neighvourhood of 
the Jurden des Plantes, to improve 
himself in the knowledge of various 
parts of natural history. 

‘these studies being finished, his 
next idea was, that the profession of 
ome whose travels in the prosecution 
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of any great object of science, re- 
guired, ike every other protession, 
@ particular apprenticeship; and that 
it would be profitable still further 
to practise the science in countries 
where important aids were to be ob- 
tawed, previous to the penetrating in- 
to couvtries uaknowa or uncultivated. 
He theretore first visited England. 
The English at that time were almost 
the exclusive cultivators of exotic 
plants and trees. Michaox was en- 
raptured at the sight of their collec- 
tions, and on his return to France, 
brought with bim a great number of 
trees, which he planted in the gardens 
of M. le Monnier, and the Marshal 
de Noailles, where they perfectly suc- 
ceeded. Frequently also he took 
from these gardens a bundle of cyons, 
and traversing the woods of Versailles 
engrafted a number of trees, using a 
method that was peculiar to himself. 

In 1780 he made an excursion on 
the mountains of Auvergne, with se- 
veral botanists, among whom were 


M. dela Marck, and M. Thouvin, 


by whom we have been informed, 
that as soon as they had quitted the 
place in which they had passed the 
night, Michaux, armed with a fowling- 
piece; and carrying a haversack, a 
port-fo!io, and several tin boxes, al- 
ways advanced before them, rapidly 


Climbing the mountains. He carried 
in his pocket seeds of the cedar of 
Lebanon, which he sowed in places 
fuvourable to its growth, He was 
irequently seen at a distance, halting 
and conversing with the shepherds ; 
was now and then heard to discharge 
his gun; and in the evening he was 
found m the place of rendezvous, laden 
not only with a collection of plants, 
but with birds, minerals, and insects. 

Soon after bis return fram the 
mountains of Auvergne, be proceeded 
to trayerse the Pyrenees, god passed 
into Spain; from which tour he re- 
turned with seeds, that were distri- 
buted to difeient gardens, and ex- 

rimental botanists, 
* He then addressed himself to M. 
le Monnier, requesting him to eotain 
a commission for him to travel into 
counties where he might fed new 
objects of his science, ‘Lhis gentleman 
readily promised him to seize the 
first opportunity, which soon present- 
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ed itself. M. Rousseau, a native of 
Ispahan, and nephew of the celebrated 
Reusseau of Geneva, arrived at Paris, 
having been recently appointed con. 
sul of Persia: Michaux was pitched 
upon to accompany him; and Mon- 
sieur, the king’s brother, assigned him 
a pension of 1200 livres, Our traveller 
inadeno complaint of the insufficiency 
of thesum: he fitted himself out at his 
own expense, and departed with the 
consul in 1782. They proceeded first 
iu Aleppo,* and thence to Bagdad, 

tiastientiiiammeeal a 

* | here add an extrect of a letier 
from Michaux to M, Thouin, which ap- 
pears to me sufficiently interesting to be 
preserved: 





Aleppo, July 30, 1782. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

** 1 janded at Alexandretta on the 30th 
of March, 1 cannot express to you the 
delight with which [ruh over the country 
here. Ip examining the multitade of 
plants with which the fields abound, I 
was often transported beyond myself, 
avd compelled to pause and tranquilize 
my mind for some moments, At night 
| could not sleep, but watched the dawn 
of day with impatience. What happi- 
ness! to find myself in Asia, and at 
my pleasure to traverse the mouotains 
aud valleys covered with liliaceous plants, 
Orchidee, daphnes, taurus,  vitices, 
myrtles. andrachnes, styrax, palms, and 
other vegetable productions, different 
from those of Europe. The sea-shore 
abounded with sbell-fish, varied in form 
and colour: land and sea birds came every 
morning te feed upon them, The flamin- 
gos came in flocksof three or four bun- 
dred each. The marshes abound with 
reptiles, Unfortunately the greater part 
of the plants were not yet in flower ; and 
the mountains Were infested by the Bayas, 
who the preceding year had pillaged the 
caravan of Alexandretta, anda few days 
before our landing had put to flight the 
troops sentto guard the town, and had 
barnt several of the houses, 

** Since my arrival at Aleppo, I have 
made two tours among the mountains, 
The town is situated on the side of a val- 
ley, in which are gardens abounding 
with trees, none of which are grafted, 
the rest of the country is dry, stony, and 
uncultivated, For sx leagues round, not 
a single tree or shrub istg be seen, Be- 
yond are vast plains, whose fertility, if 
cultivated, would be prodigious. Oa 
these were formerly villages, which have 
been successively destroyed. The pre- 
decessor of the present Pacha destroyed 
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where they arrived after a journey 
of forty days across the desert. At 
Bagdad Michaux quitted the consul, 
He traversed those countries, wore 
so flourishing, at present so devastated, 
which are situated between the | igris 
and the Euphrates, to proceed to 
Bassora, where he remained for some 
months to acquire information —re- 
specting the country, and to perfect 


himself in the Persian language, of 


which he compiled a dictionary that 
forms a large volume, now before me. 

Persia was at that time a prey to 
civil wars, and the Arabs laid waste 
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moive than eighty, on the pretext that the 
inhabitants bad formerly revolted, His 
soldiers committed upheard of cruelties 
among them. They ransacked the houses, 
avd cut off the heads of women and chil- 
dren, to make themselves masters of the 
pieces of gold which ornamented their 
head-dresses. It is by such vexations 
that the Pachas indemnify themselves for 
the tibutes they pay to the grand = seig- 
nier. These ruined villages are at pre- 
sentthe baunts of robbers. 

“ Excursions are equally painful and 
dangerous throughout the whole of this 
partof Asia, which extends from Syria to 
the frontiers of India. The traveller 
carries his. provisions, and sleeps on the 
ground, avoiding the caravanseras on ac- 
count oftheir filthiness, and the insects 
with which they abound. He must, how- 
ever, follow the caravans ; otherwise he 
would be plundered by the Arabs on the 
plams, and the Cu.. i who infest the 
mountains. ‘The caravans ave often at- 
tacked: in March last, the rubbers took 
from Alexandretta, 380 camels; and the 
one whichis now ready to depart, has 
been compelled to waitten days beyond 
their time, expecting troops which the 
Pacha of Aleppo and Antioch has detach- 
edfor theiy escort. Every traveller must 
take with him an Armenian, with whom 
he must watch alternately ; for the cou- 
ductors of the caravans are tor the most 
part knaves, who watch an opportunity 
secretly to rub the traveller. 

* While I am waiting for our departure 
from Bagdad, which will not take place in 
lessthan amonth, I purpose to make a 
botauical excursion over 150 leagues. [ 
shall pass by Laodicea, Autioch, and Ses 
leucia: I hope to find medals in this last 
city. Atimy return [ shall send you and 
M. de Malesherbes some specimens of 
seed. The consuls and merchants can 
tell you that no one labours with more ar- 
dour to make his fortune, than I do fer 
tie interests of botany.” 
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the frontiers. Michaux endeavoured 
to enter by Busheer, a port of the 
Persian guif ; bat he was taken and 
plundered by the Arabs, who left hin 
nothing but his books, Stript of all 
that he possessed, and without re- 
sources, he was at a loss to what 
quarter he should turn himself, when 
he was claimed by Mr. la ‘Touche, 
the Engtish consul at Bassora.  Al- 
though peace was not yet concluded 
between England and France, Mr. 
la Touche justly thought that a wna- 
turalist who travelled tor the benefit 
of mankind, ought to be protected 
by every nation; and he generously 
furnished him with the means of pur- 
suing his journey. Michaux succeed- 
ed in an attempt to gain Shiras, 
whence, after remaining some time 
he proceeded to Ispahan, From Is- 
pahan, exploring mountains and de- 
serts, he employed two years in tra- 
versing Persia, from che Indian 
sea to the Caspian. In thisexpedition, 
he found that the provinces situated 
between the thirty-ftth, and the forty- 
fifth degrees of latitude, are the na- 
tive countries of the greater part of 
the trees that enrich our fields and 
gardens. ‘lhe walnut, the cherry tree, 
the vine, the spelt, lucerne, sainfoin, 
the chick pea, onions, lilies, tulips, 
&ec. grow naturally in those countries. 
He also acquired information on the 
culture of the date; and established 
a very curious fact, already mentioned 
by Kempfter, which is, that the male 
flowers of the date, although kept a 
year, are suill proper to fecundate 
the female. * 

Although botany was his principo! 
object, he did not neglect: whatever 
might be interesting to the other 
branches of science. We are indebted 
to him for a very curious monu- 
ment in perfect’ preservation, found - 
at one day's journey below Bagdad, 
among the ruins of a palace known 
by the name of the garden of Se- 
miramis, near the ‘ligris, which is now 
in the cabinet of antiquities in the 
national library. [t is a stone in the 
form of a pear, a little flattened on 
two sides, a foot and a haif in height, 


ee =. 





* See a memoir of Michaux, read at the 
National Imstitute on the 6th of Floreal, 
in the 7th year, and printed in the Journaé 
de Physique, Flureal, an ix. 
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avd a fuot broad, weighing 44 pounds, 
it is ornamented wits carving on the 
two ilat sides; on the upper part are 
Various symbolic figures, and below 
1s @ long wescriplion On two spaces, 
ope of twenty-lve, and the otuer of 
twenty-six lines. lie ihlustration of 
this monument, which M, Miuilin pub- 
lined in his J/onumens Antiques, 
vol, 1. p. 58, has givea rise to much 
cipcussion, but we are sill coufimed 
tu conjectures on this subject. 

it is dithicult to conceive bow Mi- 
chaux could effect so many impor- 
tant objects, witb such feeble means, 
iy a country disturbed by war, in- 
teed by hordes of robbers, where 
iL Was necessary to travel Constantly 
armed, trequeutiy to jou the caravans, 
in order to proceed frum one country 
to another, sometunes to tly vbelore 
the robbers, and at others to pul them 
to flight by a vigorous resistance, 

His character is peculiarly display- 
ed ja the notes of his journal. Ke- 
lating a Voyage which he made ina 
bout on the ‘bigris, he laments toat 
he was not able, while the boat lay- 
to duties a few hours, on some oc- 
casion, to botanize on the neighbour- 
ing shore, ** Lhe Agabs,” says he, 
* had taken away my shoes, ania 
the soil was so scorching that it) was 
Iti possible to pluce ny feet exvccpl 
where ibe watercovered the shore.” la 
speaking of lis circumstances, the 
only jos with which he appeared to 
be affected, was that of a favourable 
opportunity of pursusng his researches, 

Nichaux returned to Parts m= the 
mouth of June 17385, bringing with 
hime a magoilicent Collecton of plats 
and seeds, Ve are indebted to this 
ev pedition lor mahy vegetables at 
pteseut successiully cultivated in the 
pardens of the amateurs, such as 
Rosa simpucyolia, Zocgue lepiaurca, 
Mihauria campanulaia,*® Ye. le 
was received by men of science with 
pecuhar distinction, who alone were 
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# It was M. Pilermnties, wlio, in publish- 
iow the eure and desc puonw Of this 
wens, has conscerated at tu the me. 
mory of M. Michaux. The name of Mi- 
chaugia bas been adopted by Messrs, 
Aiton, La Marek, and Venteuat ; and M, 
ue Jussieu proposes te udopt it alsw in the 
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capable of appreciating the merit ofa 
man who sought net to display his 
own adinivabie qualities. |hey thouglit 
that the services which he had ten- 
dered ihe country, avd the sacrifices 
which be bad made, merited a na- 
tronal recompense ; but Michaux de- 
mandea only to be sept on a. new 
journey. lie wished to return to 
Asia to visit the countries on the 
east of the Caspian sea, and atter- 
wards to proceed to ‘Thibet and the 
hingdom of Cashmere, whose pro- 
ductions are lithe known, and where 
there exist objects of commerce and 
manufactures which he was desirous of 
teiroducing tuto France. iis soltci- 
lations were fruitless: yet the govern- 
neut, anAious to enrich France with 
various trees which grow in North 
Ainernca, selected bim for this com- 
wission, and he departed on the Ist 
uf September 1735. ’ 

He was charged in his instructions 
to proceed through the United States, 
lor the purpose of collecting seeds, 
trees, shiubs and plants, and to estab. 
lish a twagazine for them in_ the 
neighbourhood of New York, whence 
they were to be sent from time to 
tine to France. ‘The park of Ram-- 
outlet was destined to receive them ; 
it bemy the design of government 
to muke One large ceitral collection, 
whence the trees, &c. might be dis- 
tributed. J]e was enjoined not to send 
lnem to any other quarter, with the 
exception of two packages, allowed 
to be seat annually, to M. le Mon- 
nier, and (wo to the Jardin des Plantes. 
Hie was abp instructed to send game 
trom America, which micht be natu- 
ralized mm piantations of trees, natives 
vi their own country. 

Michaux arrived at New York in 
1785, uw which cuy he fixed his princie 
pal resicence during nearly two years, 
and estaplished a garden in the 
neighbourhood. During this time he 
traversed New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryiand; and in the first \ear 
Sent twelve parcels of seeds, “five 
thou-and trees, and several Cansuda 
partiilges, which multiplied greatly 
at Versailles. 

ln September 1787, Michaux de- 
parted tor Carolina. Regai ding 
Cidilvstown as 4 central point, frow 
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which he might make his southern 
and northern expeditions, and visit 
the chain of the Allegany mountains, 
he resolved to make that city his 
principal residence ; and accordingly 
yurchased a piece of ground, three 
eagues trom the town, destined to 
be a nursery forthe seeds and yung 
plants collected in his excursions, in- 
tending to send to France such only 
as should thrive well, and weve there- 
fore preferable to those found in the 
woods. Whilst be made bis ex- 
cursions into the country, be left his 
son at Charlestown to superintend 
the culture of his nursery He paid 
such attention to the art of packing 
to the best advantage, that he sent 
to France, in one case, several hun- 
dred trees, which arrived in perfect 
health, and in the utmost freshness. 
Every package was accompanied by 
instructions respecting the culture 
proper to each species of tree, and 
the various uses to which it was a- 
dapted. ‘The correspondence on this 
subject was between him and the 
Abbé Nolin, director of the planta- 
tions. 

In the month of April he departed 
on an excursion to examine the 
country near the suurces of the Sa. 
vannah, where he discovered Jag- 
nolia auriculata, Azulea coccinea, a 
new Aalmia, Rhododendrum minus, 
Rohinia viscosa, various oaks, and 
several trees which, though not un- 
known to the botanists, had not yet 
been cultivated in our gardens. 

Michaux, encouraged by these dis- 
coveries, resolved to extend his ex 
cursions to the very summit of the 
Alli gany mountains. He therefore 
formed connections of friendsiip with 
the Indians, among whom he chose 
new guides, paying them pari of their 
wages in advance, and promising 
them further gratuities om their re- 
turn, Ihus prepared, he ascended 
with his guides the rivers that fail 
into the Savannah. 

lu these uninhabited countries the 
forests are almost impenetrable, there 
being no other tracks than those 
forme by the bears. Ihe bed of the 
torrents is the only route that can 
be followed: these must often be 
forded, or traversed on the trunk of 
4 tree thrown across. On the banks 
BELFAST MAG, NO. XXIV 
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the traveller meets in some places 
with marshes in which he may sink, 
in others with thorny spreading plants: 
for sustenance there ts nothing but 
the uncertain produce of the chase, 
or some barsh fruit accidentally met 
with. Michaux had lost two of his 
horses, and the third he reserved to 
carry his collection ; and had he been 
even furnished with provisions, the 
savages had not sufficient command 
of theinseives to manage the stock 
with prudence. In their honesty he 
placed much confidence, of which he 
had never reason to repent; but he 

as often annoyed by their want of 
tractability. it was absolutely neces- 
sary not to lose sight of them; and 
he was even sometimes compelled to 
run, that he might not be separated 
from them. “In the end he ac- 
quired all their boldness. Of all the 
Europeans they had known, they a- 
vowed that he had the most sense. 
‘Lhe people of your country,” they 
would say, ** are very ignorant: they 
do not know bow to live ina forest ; 
and, if they lose themselves in it, 
cannot find their way out.” 

When Michaux found a spot suj- 
table to his purpose, he cut down 
the branches of trees, and constructed 
a little cabin, whence he made ex- 
cursions in the neighbourhood;  re- 
turning at night to his shelter, where 
lie depo ited the selections of the day. 
His ludians every morning proceed. 
ed to the chase, and returned in the 
evening to kiacdie their fire, and cook 
their game. It deserves to be noticed 
here, that they did not roast, but 
boiled all their animal food: it is more 
agreeabie to the palate roasted; but 
when it is to be eaten without vege- 
tubles, after a few days it inflames 
the blood. 

I will not here describe the dangers 
which our traveller incurred in these 
solitudes, where he was incessantly 
engaged in climbing rocks, or pas. 
sing torrents; ofien upon the rotten 
trunks of trees, whicn crumbled be. 
neath his feet; where a trightful 
darkne.s rests over the wilds, pro. 
duced by the thickness of the branches 
interwoven with climbing plants, and 
still more by almost continual fogs, 
which cover these rugged moun- 
tains, 
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Michaux had found a new spe- 
cies of Parra, of Clethra, of Atala, 
of Rhododendrum; aud thus animated 
by an enthusiastic love of bis scieme, 
he did not even think of faligue, 
Being arrived at the sources of the 


river leunasse, on the other sice of 


he found a delightial 
plain of about a mile in extent, 
covered with delicious straw-berries, 
of which he collected roots that bave 
perfectly succeeded in France. 

‘This was the extremity of his 
present excursion. He returned to 
Charlestown, where be arrived on the 
siath of July, afier having travelled 


the mountains, 


[July. 


three hundred leagues across Carolina 
and Georgia. It was In the south 
of this latter province that he gather- 
cu @ species allied = to clnchona, 
which is used by the inhabitants 
of the country as a cure for levers, 
and which with us may probably be 
very serviceable In| medicine. ‘This 
tree, which he has distinguished b 
the name of Pinckneya pubens, is hardy 
enough to bear the winters of our 
southern departments. [tis at pre- 
sent cultivated in the garden ot M, 
Cels, and in that of the Museum. 
To be Continued, 





DETACHED ANECDOTES. 


SINGULARITY IN OPPOSITION 
rO PRIVATEERING. 

URING the American war, the 

Amazon privateer was fitted out 
by the merchants of Bellast on a 
One respectable 
merchant who had spent the early 
part of bis hfe at sea as the captain 
of a trading vessel refused to join, 
but lent fifty pounds, the amount of 
a share, tothe poor house to support 
the cotton manufacture, then carrying 
on, iv its infancy, for the benefit of 
that institution, Such virtuous op- 
position to the general current is de. 
serving of being preserved as a pro- 
per example, and as a distinguished 
mark of disapprobation against the 
vicious and anticomimercial spirit of 
privateering. 

Dr. Franklin recommended to the 
Americans to offer in all their trea- 
ties, that in case of tuture hostilities 
between them and any nation no 
countenance should be given by either 
parties to privateering. Lhe article 
was only accepted by the Prussians, 
who were net much engaged in 
maritime pursuits. ' 

MODESTY iN AVTHORS. 

Herodotus writing of the vovage 
of a Phemeian vessel, which Nechos, 
hing of Egypt, dispatched by the Red 
Sea, and which three years afterwards 
returned by the Mediterranean, says, 
“The Pbhanicians related on their 
return that in sailing round Lybia, 
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they had the sun on their right: this 
Story seemed to me by no means 
credible, but it perhaps may be 
believed by others.” Later discove- 
ries by a more accurate knowledge 
of the position of the earth have 
proved that the fact of which He- 
rodotus doubted, reaily happened, but 
we have here an instance of bis 
commendable modesty. Ancient his- 
torians and geogrepuers, who were 
nore presumptuous, as Strabo for 
example, have upon their imperfect 
hnowledge, decided that the — story 
was false. Such error is a useful 
warning to avoid pronouncing judg- 
ment trom the dictates of prejudice, 
and with imperfect information. Many 
assume a habit of dogmatical  as- 
sertion, to which they require im- 
plicit credit. ‘They would frequently 
prove their prudence if not their 
wisdom, by exhibiting less positive. 
bess anda greater willingness to doubt 
of their own infailibility. Many au- 
thors act like the French lady of 
whom Dr. Franklin tells, who in a 
little dispute with her sister very 
naturaily exclaimed, «1 do not know 
how it happens, sister, but | meet with 
nobody but myself that is always in 
the right” 

FORTITUDE IN MEETING DEATH ACQUIRED 
BY FORCE OF EXAMPLE IN A MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT, 

Che ancient Scandinavians, or ine 
habitants of Denmark aud Sweden, 
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had an extraordinary passion for war, 
which their laws, their education, and 
their religion tinctured by the phre- 
netic extravagance of Odin or Wo- 
den contmouted to purtuie, 

Professor Mallet in iis history of 
Denmark, intorms us that Harold 
king of Denmark, who reigned about 
the middie of the tenth century 
founded a town on the coast of 
Pomerania, called Julin or Joms- 
buren. Here he formed a colony of 
young Danes and appointed a person 
named Palnatocko governor. — his 
new Lycurgus made another Lace- 
devmon of his settlement. The 
education of youth was solely directed 
to the object of making them soldiers, 
colonists were proiibited from 
mentioning the word fear, even in 
the inost nnmiwent dangers. No inha- 
bitant of Julin was allowed to vield 
to numbers. He was taught to fight 
intrepidly, without Hying, however 
superior his enemy might be. The 
ceilainty of instant death only served 
to stimulate hin to the combat. It 
appears that this legislator had succeed- 
ed in effacing trom the breasts of the 
greater number of his disciples every 
sentiment of that passion so power- 
ful and so natural, which makes us 
dread our dissolution. 

Some Jomsburghers, who made an 
irruption into the territory of iloacco, 

a Norwegiao chieftan, were vanquished, 
notwitistanding the obstinacy of their 
ace. A nuinber of the most 
distinguisned of tue party having been 
made prisoners, were agreeably to 
the cusiom of the times, concemned 
to deaih. This sentence instead of 
them inspired them | with 


Fresisla 


attecting 
joy. 


One of them returned a_remark- 


able answer, ‘I sutfer willingly,” 
said he, ‘‘and this moment = atiords 
me the greaiest satisfaction. i only 
beg that my head may he cut 
it as qi lickly aS possibie, it has 
irequently been disputed at Julin, 
woether we retain any of our setises 
atter decapitation; 4 shall therefore 
hold this Knife in one hand, and if 
Miter | am beheaded | lift it up 


against you, that will prove I am 
not entirely deprived of uuderstand- 
mg, it L jet it fall that will be a 
pivof to the contrary. fiasten then 
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and decide 
cat the head 
the kaite 
Such 
of death 
would be 


the question,” Torchil 
off at one blow, and 
fell to the ground, 
calculation at ie very point 
shows a self command that 
highly tuudable ina better 
cause, and discovers the gicat degree 
of abstraciion to which trom educa. 
tion and the force ef habit it is pos- 
sible to attal 

It is however a subject of lamen, 
tation to the reflecting that the ener. 
gies of the human -mind, so capable 
of producing strong efforts ina truly 
virtuous cause, should be wasted tn the 
destructive system of warts, whether 
of the savage or civilized mode of 
conducting them. tn that line there 
ls worse than a mere loss of energy, 
which, if directed to tie cause of 
virtue or philanthropy, could produce 
much that ts truly valuable. When 
will the benefit of the human race, 
instead of their destruction be the 
object of the true and enlightened 
hero? And when will the filin’ of 
prejudice be so removed, that mankind 
will no longer pay honours to. the 
destroyers instead of the benefactors 
of their kind? If the day of sound 
judgment and enlightened estimation 
ever arrive then the Bagshots and the 
Alexanders, the robbers, and the milt- 
tary heroes as it is fitting they should, 
will be classed together, and = the 
triumphs of peace, and benevolence 
efface tne arophies of the blood- 
siuined banners of war. h. 

FNLIGHYTENED LEGISLATION, 

It is tashionable to decry every 
thing that is American. Legislatures 
of countries boasting highly of civil. 
zation, and of theirsystem = of juris. 
prudence might receive profitable 
instruction fromthe following instance 
recorded by Judge Bradtord of Penn. 
sylvania in bis essay on capital pu- 
nishineuts. 

‘The crime of horse stealing became 
so prevalent in Pennsylvania during 
he coutusioos of the war, which 
interrupted the regular administration 
of justice, that tie assembly thought it 
necessary to iucrease the punishment 
of it. They would have extended 
the penalty to death itself had net 
the iate judge lav y ai, ac that time 
a meinber of the Jegisiature (who to 
a sound understanding» added a famij- 
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liar acquaintance with all the philo- 
sup y of jurisprudence) stresuousy 
opposed it. lie it evident to 
tie yood sense of tue country members, 
who were intent upon this punish 
nent, that the severity oft the act 
would defeat its execution, aid that 
a milder penalty would be a more 
eifectual restraint. Lie subsequent 
experience of Pennsylvania compared 
with that of New Jersey (where in 
the same year the penaity of death 
was resorted to) fully proves the 
soundness of this opinion.” 


made 


CERTAINTY BETTER THAN SEVERITY OF 
PU NISHMENT- 
lacts afford substantial evidence, 


and avail more ju argument, than the 
finest theoretical speculation. Horse- 
stealing las always been treated like 
the other kinds of simple larceny 
in New kngland and Pennsylva- 
nia: tall thestates 
Maryland, it is a capital crone. In 
the latter states the otfeoce is as 
couwnon as iw the former, and in 
Virginia especiaily the effect iss feeble 


southward of 





[July. 


that of all crimes this is the most frequent. 


lu New Jersey, at first it was felony of. 


death: in 1709 the law was repealed : 
it was again revived in 1780: but 
alter «a itew years experience the 


legislature was obiiged to listen once 
more to the voiwe ef humanity and 
sound policy. Lhe unwillingness of 
witnesses to prosecute, ‘he facilities, 
with which juries acquitted, and the 
prosprcts of pardon, created “hopes 
of impunity, which invited and 
muttiplied the offence.  Bankbills 
have been several tunes forged in the 
Staie of New York, where tne offence 
is capital, but in Pennsylvania the 
crime has never been committed, 
alihough the act which made it capi 
tal was repealed several years ago- 
In Connecticut the forging of con- 


“tinental bills of credit, was not ca- 
pital and yet few were guilty of the 
crime, while it was much more 


frequent in Pennsylvania during the 
period when they punished with death, 
Bradford on criminal lew, 
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PAR FENELON, 


CAMBRAY, 


UNE ODE 


ARCHEVEQUE DE 


Mow PrAGNES*, de qui Paudace 
Va porter jusques auy Cieux 

Ua trout d eternetle glace ; 
Soutien du sepour des deux : 

Dessus Vos téetes chenues 

Je cueiie, au dessus des nues, 

s teursdu Printems, 

A mes pics, contre la terre, 

Jeutens grondcr la tonnere, 
Et tomber milic torrens. 


‘Toutes kk 


Semblables aux Monts de Thrace, 
Qu'un Geant audacieux 

Sur les auires Monts entasse 
Pour escalades les Cieux, 

Vos sommets sont des cCauusparnes 

@ni portent @autres Morntagnes, 
it selevant par degrez, 

De leurs orguciilenses tétes 

Voot aff vater les tempetes 
De tous les vents voujurez. 


Des que la verme:iie Aurore 
De ses feux etincelaus 
Toutes ces thoutagnes dore, 
Des tem ft ux belins 
en SS 


@ Montagncs d'Auvergne, ou i evolt a alors 


Errent dans les paturages ; 
Bientdtles sombres bocages, 

Plantez le long de rujsseaux, 
Et que les Zephirs ayitent, 
Bergers et troupeaux invitent 

A dormir au bruit des eaux, 
Mais dans ce rude paisage 

Ou tout est cCapriceux, 

Et une beauté sauvage, 

Rien ne rappelle 4 mes yeux 
Les bords que mon fleuve arose, 
Fleave ou jamais le vent n’ose 

Les moindres flots soulever, 
Ou le Ciel serein nous donne 
Le Printems aprés P Automne 

Sans laisser place a l’Hyver. 
Solitude*¥, ou fa riviere 

Ne laisse entendre eutre bruit 
Que celui d'une onde claire, 

Qu: tombe écume, & s eufuit; 
Ou deux Hes fortunées, 

De rameaux verds courunnées, 
font pour le charme des yeux 
Tout ce que le cour desire. 
Que ne puis. je sur ma lyre, 
Te chanter du chant des Dieux, 
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— petite Abbaye sus la Dordogne qué 
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De Zephyr lta douce haleine, 
Qui reverdit aos -butsonus, 

Fait sur le dos de la Plain, 
Flotter les jaunes moissons, 
Dont Cerés remplit nos granges. 
Bacchus luimeme aux vendanges 
Vient empoarprey le raisin; 
Et du penchant des collines, 

Surles cammpagnes Volsmes, 
Verse des tleuves de vin. 


Je vois au bout des campagnes 
Pleinesde sillons dorez, 
Sentuic vallons & montagnes 
Dans des lointains azurez, 
Dou! la bizarre figure 
Est un jeu de la nature, 
Sur jes rives du Canal 
Comme eu un mivoir fidelle, 
L’ Horizon se renouvelle, 
Et se peint dans ce cristal. 


Avec les fruits de PAutomne 
Sont les parfums da Printems ; 
Et la vigne se couronne 
De mille festous pendans. 
Ce fleuve aimant les prairies 
Qui dans des Iles fleuries 
Urvent ses Canaus divers, 
Par des eaux ici dormantes ; 
La rapides & bruvantes, 
Eu baigne les tapis verds. 


Dansant sur les violettes, 

Le berger méle sa voix 
Avec le son des musettes, 

Des flutes & des hautbois, 
Oiseaux ! par votre ramage 
Tuus soucis dans ce bocage 

De tous ceurs sont effacez, 
Colombes & tourterelles, 
Tendres, plaintives, tidelles ! 

Vous seules y gemissez. 


Une herbe tendre & fleurie 

M'otfre des hits de gazon : 
Une deuce reverie 

rieht mes sens & wa raison > 
A ce charme je me livie, 

De ce nectar je wenyvre, 

Et les Dieux en sout jaloux, 
De la cour flateurs mensunges, 
Vous ressemblez @ mes songes, 

Trompeurs comme eux, mais moins 

deux, 


A |’ Abrides noirs orages, 

Qui vont foudroyer les Grands, 
Je trouve sous ces feuillages 

Un azyle entous tes lems ¢ 
La, pour commencer a vivre 
Je puise seul & sanslivre 

La profonde verité ; 
Puis la fable av ec Vhistuire 
Viewnent peindie Ama memoize 
fb ingenu€ Antiquité. 
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Des Grecs je vois le plus sage,* 
Jouct @un indigne sort, 
Jranquille dans son nautrage, 
Et circouspect dans le port ; 
Vanqueur des vents en ture ; 
Pour sa sauvace Patrie 
Bravant les Mots nuit & jour, 
O! comb.en de won bocage 
Le calme, le frais, Lombrage, 
Merifent mieux mon vmour. 


Je goute loin des allarmes, 
Des muses Pheureax lorie 5 
Rien n’expose au bruit des armegs 
Mon silence & mon plaisir. 
Mon cceur content de ma lyre 
A nul autre honneur aspire, 
Qui Achanter un si doux bien, 
Loin, loin, trompeuse fortune, 
Et tol, faveur, importane, 
Le monde cutier ne mest rien, 
En quelque climat que jerre, 
Plus que tous les autres lieux 
Cet heureux coin de Ja terre 
Me plait & rit a mes yeux, 
Ia, pour couronner ma vie 
La main Wune parque amie 
Filera mes plus beaux jours 3 
La re posera ma cendre ; 
La Tyrcis} viendra, repandre 
Les pleurs da. a nos amonre, 


TRANSLATION, 


AN ODE, BY FENELON 
ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAY, 


Yr mountains’t drear, that undergo 
Au everlasting winter’s snow, 
Whose tow’ring tops aspiring rise 
With hideous heiwht to prop the skies, 
Above your heads, above the clouds, 
Whose veil your awful summit shrouds, 
I gathers ott the prime of spring, 

Aud o’er the earth’s stupendous ball 
I hear deep thunders wurmanng 

And a thousand torrents fall, 


The Thracian mountains pild on high 

Assay'd to reach the neighbouring sky, 

When once the rebel-giants strove 

To scale the blissful seats above, 

Your summits thus compose a plain 

Far greater mountains to sustain, 

Which with fastidious grandeur rear 
Their impious fronts to meet the sky, 

Aud seem the tempest’s rage to dare, 
And ail th’ embattled winds defy. 


Soon as Aurora’s rosy hand 

Ditfuses brightness o’er the land, 

And all these mountains vichly dight, 
Reflect the lustre of her light, 

The tender lambkins bleat ther love, 
And through the verdant pastures rove, 


—— A IO 





a a 
* Ulyase, 
+ M. L’Abbe de Langeron, 
tThe mouvtains of Avergue where he then was, 
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The grove with unpierc’d shade im- 
brown’d, 
The stream which murmurs as it goes 
Invite the flocks and shepherds round 


To court the sweets of calm repose. 
The landscape formed by nature’s hand, 
W here allis simple, all is grand, 
Charms and suspends my ravish'd gaze, 
From where ny pensive river strays, 
Which calm aud undisturbed ilows, 

No wanton winds dare discompose, 
The eye of heaven's vnelouded ever, 

No fiowns of winter interiere, 

The Spring from Autumn to dis-ever, 

W hich reign tiiamphant thre’ the year, 
Beside my lonely bermitage * 

A river roars with headlong rage, 
iv’s sound disturbs the voice of song, 
Jt falls, and foams, aud pours along. 
‘lwo blisstal islands biess the sight, 

W hove waving woods the Muse invite, 
My fancy kindles into tire, 

At all the various scenes of spring, 
Oh! for a hand to strike the lyre 

To numbers such as Gods might sing, 
The breath of Zephyr cheers the earth, 
And calls our vernal bloom to birth, 

He waves the golden harvest here, 
And bids it crown the fruitful vear, 
Here see propitions Ceres stand 

To swell our stoveswith liberal hand, 
His blessings Bacchus self bestows, 

And deep in purple dves the vine, 
While the delighted valley flows 

With mountain touds of jovial wine. 


The distant prospects claim the eye, 
Where bills and vales successive lie, 
The gildedturrows fade away 
Ju objects more remote than they, 
Aud biils and plains and vatlies rise, 
Half way to meet the bending skies, 
The siopmag skies with downward gaze 
lu smeoth canals their mage know, 
And pature stands in deep amaze 
To see another world below, 


Here Sprimg and Autamn hand in hand 
Strew transand odours o’er the land, 
ln long testoous the vine depends 
And with its blushing honours bends, 
‘Phe river stays in every Isle, 
To see the bappy meadows smile, 
The smile redected tn his glass 

W hen susooth and slow lis waters glide, 
Or swiftly to new beauties pass 

And rude!y jave th’ enamell’d side. 
On violet banks the shepherd swains 
With dance and pastime glad the plains, 
The voice of masic fles around 
With fates’ and pipes’ and bhautboys 

sound, 
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Fach warbling songster lends a lay 

To banish sorrow far away. 

Ye tender, plaintive, faithful doves 
And turtles, ye alone complain, 

While your deep murmurs fill the groves, 
And tell your sadly-pleasing pain, 


The earth to ease wy weary head 

Presents her soft aud flowery bed, 

W here oft my roving fancies fly 

Beyond the reach of Reason’s eye, 

Such pleasing phrenzy here | prove 

As Gods might envy from above, 

So have [ seen the courts of kings 
With false and glittering splendours 

shine, 

But not in all those empty things 

Delusion sweet can equal mine, 


When thunders rend the bursting sky, 
And earth’s proud offspring trembling lie, 
Beneath this shade | always find 
A safe retreat from rain and wind, 
Here heavenly taught enraptured look, 
On truths divine in Nature’s book, 
Then turning to the letter’d age 

The charms of fiction | admire, 
Or from the old historic page 

I learn to catch their living fire, 


The wise Ulysses! survey, 
The sport of fortune’s fickle play, 
How calm amidst the tempest’s roar, 
And how deliberate on the shore, 
By night, by day he braves the main 
To see bis native rocks again, 
Oh how my vebel fancy trames 
Trauscendant pleasures in the grove, 
Oh bow its gentle coolness claims 
My admiration, praise and love, 


Remote ‘rum every idle fear 
The Muses deign to linger here, 
No martial sound or voice of riot 
Piesumes to mar my peaceful quiet, 
This care alone my heart employs 
To sing the transports it enjoys ; 
Deceitful fortune, far away, 
And thea tormenting love of fame, 
This leads the impassioned world astray, 
And that isbut an empty name, 


In whatsoever climes t roam 
Remote from this my happy home, 
No spot in all the world I find 
So correspondent to my mind, 
My sweetest days here let me lead, 
While triendly fate prolongs the thread, 
Then when my relicks slumber here 

W here once I took delight to rove, 
Let Tyreis* come and drop a tear 

To friendship due and mutual love. 


A.S. 





* The Abbot of Langeron, 
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HYMN TO THE CREATOR ; 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


GoD! bow richly art thou painted in 
these vast heavens, 

Thou whose traces we see every where ! 

How is it that thou hidest thyself from 
our eyes, 

Rut thou fillest the whole extent. 

Man whom thou hast endowed with a part 
of thyself, 

How can he cease praising thee, in thy 


works, 
The sun is vbutav atom in comparison of 
4 thee, 
Thou guidest the stars by. immutable 
laws5 


But we see but thy shadow in contem- 
plating the heavens ; 

It isin the teart alone thou art really 
found > 

Render the incense of this beart worthy 
of thyself ; 

My song is incapable of grasping that 
which is extreme ; 

Tquit the attempt, I quit the theme, 

R.S. 





ON THE MUSE. 

GREAT sources of pleasure the Muse can 
unfold, 

Which can neither be purchased with 
silver or gold, 

Her demesne is immense ; no bounds can 
coutain 

The space over which 
holds her reign. 

She has woods, she has Jawns, rich vallies 
avd mountains, 


the sweet muse 


She has serpeutine rivers, lakes, and cool 
fountains, 

Unlike the cross furmers who always com- 
plain, 

Dry weather delights her as well as the 
raiv. 


When the lightning gleams bright, and 
loud rears the thunder, 

She feels her heart beat with delight aad 
with wonder, 

When the dark clouds retire, and the sun- 
shine appears, 

And nature looks smiling so soft through 
her tears 3 

Thenthe green earth all glittering so fresh 
and so bright, 

Fills the muse with emotion, and gentlest 
delight. 

Ore’en in dutt days when the sky 1s be- 
clouded, 

She blesses the being whose glories are 
shrouded, 

From the weak eyes of mortals who could 
not endure, 

Long time io be dazzled with brilliance so 
pure. E, 
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SONNET TO HOPE, 

HAIL lovely Hope ! with sweet delusive 

stile 9 

Still dost thou say 
shallend ; 

And though thou cheat me with deceitfal 
wile 

I'll love thee still; thou art my only 
friend, 

Bereft of thee, ab ! whither should I bend 

My weary way; to what sequestered 
isle, 

Bereft of thee, where should I find a 
friend, 

The tedious hours of sovrow to beguile, 

Never swett Hope withdraw thy cheering 
ray, 

But soothe with gentle voice my drooping 
heart ; 

Thy soft illusions tomy breast impart, 

Andfrom thy suppliant drive despair ae 
Way 34 

My woe-woru soul on thee shall ever stay 

For thou canst blunt Affliction’s keenest 
dart. E.C 


that soon my cares 





THE SUMMERHOUSE, 


WHOE’ER admires the gilded dome, 
The crowded street, the pageant view, 

For pleasure need not bither come ; 
This summerhouse, tis not for you. 


But come, you swains, whose taste refia’d 
Can nature’s beauties still admire, 

4nd if youw’re pot to nature blind, 
Sure nature here your breasts will fire. 


No cornices these walls bedight, 

No paintings, gildings, here are found, 
The walls bedecked with sunplest white, 

Phe roof withhumblest thatch is crown’d, 
W here’er you turn your longing eyes, 

Unnumbecred beauties meet your view, 
The distant landscapes here arise, 

The nearer scenes give pleasure too, 
There, wood and water, hill and vale, 

In sweet confusion seem to he ; 
And all their blended beauties tell, 

Here reigus beloved variety. 


The garden though "tis dressed with art, 

Will sure your breasts with pleasure fill, 
Though taste shines forth inevery part, 

Nature though deck’d is nature still, 
The gandy may with jewe)s shine, 

The diamond may their dress adorn, 
l envy not the Indian mine, 

Give ure the rose, the scented thorn, 
Give me yon polyanthus gay, 

‘{ bat sheds its odours all around, 
Compared to yon sweet smelling pea, 

The scents of ladia dead are foaud. 
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Hark to the musie of yon thrush, 
View yonder lark his ptnions rise, 

One warbles sweetly in the bash, 
The other melodies the sk:es. 


These are the pleasures of those plains, 
These are the joys possess the fields, 
Cone, contemplate these various scenes, 

This summerhouse that pleasure yields, 

Le 
ANSWER, 

The Hamadryads kindly greet 
The Muse who sings so passing sweet 

The fragrance of their bowers, 
Ano when their infant arbours grow, 
Design a gariand for ber brow, 

Kurich'd with fairest flowers. 

A.S. 
EES 
TO PLATULENTA, 

How blest the Mariner aust be, 
W bo favour’d lovely Nymph by thee, 
Should tind you ever kind ; 
Tho’ he from pole to pole should steer, 
Hene’er would want, while you were near, 
A favourable wind. 
For, as Ulysses in a sack 
The winds most knowingly did pack, 
To havea gale at bano ; 
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So, pent within thy lovely form, 
Just at bis wish, a breeze or storm, 
He always could command. 


Ah! Zephyr, too, too boastful boy, 
Can’ you in silence bliss enjoy, 

And let ourenvy cease; 

What, tho’ vour moments joyous roll on, 
Need you make Ihom and Colon, 

So loud your brags to raise ? 


What tho’ you rule each inmost part, 
And you alone have touched her heart, 
At least vou might be modest ; 

Or, ut yonr bliss yon must declare, 
Of all the sounds that strike the ear, 
W by should you chuse the oddest ? 


Cupid has well repaid your care, 

In bearing Psyche through the ais, 

Up to hus realms above ; 

For you he has touched that heart of stone, 
And made those bowels all your own, 
Which pity ne’er could move. 


But proudly pufied up girl beware, 

Th’ of a god you're now the care, 
Zephyrus is deceitful ; 

The Deity may prove unkind, 

Fly away and leave you behind, 
Excessively ungrateful, 

ao ' Nem—s, 


. 
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ROFESSOR Graeter, of Halle, 

the Apoilodorus of northern my- 
thology, is publishing a splendid work 
on tis subject ino eight numbers, 
each to contain six engravings of the 
largest folio size, on which the first 
artistsare einployed. ‘The first number 
appearcd atthe last Easterfar. ‘lhe 
subjects were: lL. The twelve Waik- 
yres, as they are coming out of their 
grotto, and mounting on horseback to 
proceed, six to the south, and six to 
the north; 2. Walhalla, the habita- 
tion of Warriors, that have fallen in 
battle; 3. Freya, the goddess of love 
and conjugal fidelity, wandering in 
the deserts, shedding tears, and seeking 
her husband; 4. Niord, the god of 
navigation, and Skadeu, the goddess 
ol} hunting, on the sea-shore; 5. Ge- 
fione, the goddess Of virgin modesty, 
receiving the souls of virgins im her 
celestial paace; 6. The nymphs of 
tue goddess Hertha, carrying = their 
misttess ow ther bands. lhe price 


of each number is to nonsubscribers 
SIX guineas, to subscribers who pay 
on delivery four, and to those who 


pay in advance three. A number is 
to be published every six months. 
Doctor Langsdorf, who sailed round 
the world with captain Krusenstera, 
Wis to set off trom Ovenburg, in 
August last, with a caravan, intended 
to visit the interior of Asia. He had 
previously prepared for the press, 
general observations on the countries 
and peopie he had visited, including 
every thing relative to natural bis. 
tory. An account of the voyage it- 
seli merely was to be given in a 
separate work by captain Krusenstern, 
ihe first part of the annals of the 
Wetteravian Society of Natural History, 
founded at Hanau in 1808, has just 
appeared, ‘i he Society already counts 
above three hundred members, at 
home and abroad. [t is a law of 
tue society, that each member shall 
furnish it with an account of bis 
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life, and a complete list of his wri- 
tugs. 


M. Cassito lately published at Naples, 
thirty-two additional fabies of Phwurus, 
under the title of Jul. Phadri Fabu- 
lacum Liber novus. They are trom 
a manuscript in the handwriting of 
Nic. Perotti, vishop of Manfredonia, 
in the fitteenth century, and form 
puit of a collection of fables from 
£,up, Avienus, and Pheedrus, which 
he made tor the use of bis nephew. 
Beside the authority of tie writer 
tor it, there is sufficient internal evi- 
dence of their bemg genuine. A- 
mong them is an anecdote of Pom 
ey, 
ProfessorKurt Sprengel, the celebrat- 
ed historian of the art of piiysic, has 
composed a very valuable history of 
botany, Llistorta Rei Herbariz, in two 
vols. Svo 550 p each, with plates. 
Jt is impossible for us to enter into 
his account of the. plants “he finds 


‘mentioned in the Bible, in Homer, 


Herodotus, and other ancient writers; 
ot the life aud writings of Theophrastus, 
the father of botany ; and of the sub- 
sequent progress of the scieuce down 
to 1778. io his first volume are 
added the following useful tables : 
1, the Hebrew names of plants; 2. the 
Arabic names, as they are pronounced ; 
3. the Greek names; 4. the syste- 
maticnames ; 5. Synouimes; 6. names 
vf authors. 

Protessor J. S. Vates has com pleted 
the second volume of Adelung’s Mithri- 
dates, or General Science of Languages. 
ln 832 pages ; it includes the various 
dialects of Europe, and is not ioferior 
to the first vorume, exhibiting proois 
of great science, and extensive re- 
search, though some of the tyme 
of tie authors will no doubt be ques. 
tioned. Lhe third volume, including 
the languages of Africa, and America, 
ls expectea in the course of the pre- 
sent year. 

‘The sixteenth volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Royul Society of Sciences 
at Goetlingen, for the years 1804, 1808, 
Ato. 1808, p. gives an account, in a 
preiace by M. Heyne, of the changes 
blade in the society during that period, 
and ascribes to political events the 
delay of its publication. ‘The preface 
8 succeeded by a getieral view of 
the saciety, and its labours, from the 
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year 1751, when it was established. 
‘Then come the following papers, R.G. 
Riebter on the cure of pulmonary con- 
sumption, by a chirurgical operation, 
M. R. quotes several cases, in which 
patients have been cured of an ab- 
scess in the lungs, by making an 
opening into it, so as to evacuate the 
matier. U1. A. Wrisberg’s anatomico- 
neurological observationson tue Nerves 
of the abdominal Viscera, part thee, 
Anatomical observations on the heart 
. ai? 
of the sea turtle, by the sume A 
live turtle being sent over to Goet- 
tigen for the table of the Princes 
Krnest Augustus and Adolphus, the 
author obtamed the head and heart 
for his anatomical museum. A true 
representation of the human brain 
cut off at its base, with observations 
on the brain and spinal marrow, and 
a new method of filing the nerves, 
and also the vessels of plants, with 
quicksilver, by I. B. Osiander. ‘The 
principal object of M. ©. was to 
refute various opiniohs of Doctor Gall, 
On the peiforation of the membrane 
of the tympanum, by C. Himly. 
Mr. H. recommended this operation 
for the cure of deafuess, which has 
been practised with success in Lon- 
dou by Mr, Asiley Cowper, in his 
public lectures on diseases of the sight 
and hearing, given at Brunswick in 
1797. Revision and illustration of 
certain genera of plants, by H. A, 
Schrader. ‘These are rudbeckia, pit- 
tosporus, and rivina, On the nature 
and properties of arseniated hydrogen 
gas, vv I. Siromeyer. Lhe leading 
facts in this paper are noticed in 
Nicholson’s journal, vol. XLX. p, 381. 
Specimen of a mutual illustration of 
natural histery, avd the works of 
ancient art by each other, by J. F. 
Blumenback. Filth decade of his 
collection of skuils of various nations 
illustrated, by the same. kulogy of 


J.F. Gmelin, M. D. and professor 


of cheinistry at Goettingen, by M,, 
Hevne. A_physicomathematical essay 
on Haloesor Corona, by J. ‘1. Mayer. 
On the chemical affinity of the heaven- 
ly. bodies; being the first of a series 
of meteorological essays, iy the same. 
‘the auiber is of the opinion of those, 
who consider gravitation, cubesion, 
chemical affinity, magnetism, and 
other attractive powers, as the resuit 
G 
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of one and the same principle. New 
demonstration of an arithmetical 
Theorem, by C.F, Gauss. On_ the 
meaning of the words Tenzil and Tawil 
in books relating to the religion of 
the Druses, by A. J. Sylvestre de 
Sacy. On the religious institution 
of the Babylonians mentioned by 
Herodotus, I. 199, by C.G. Heyne. 
On the origin and history of the 
Afgans, by [. C. ‘lychsen. ‘The 
Afgans assert, tat they are descended 
from the Jews; the Polish Jesuit 
Krusinskius supposes them original! 

Albans of Mount Caucasus ; but M. 
Tychsen thinks with Forishtah, that 
they sprung in a very remote age 
from the Hindoos. History of the 
office of chancel'or in the universities 
of France and Italy, by C. Meiners. 
On the priesthood of the goddess 
Comana, and on the general agree- 
ment of religions on each side of 
Mount Taurus, by C. G. Heyne. On 
the trade and navigation of the Jews 
before the Babylonish Captivity, by 
‘IT. C. ‘Lychsen, History of the office 
of chanceilor in the British and Ger- 
man universities, by C. Meiners. 
Attempt to illustrate some doubtiul 
or obscure points in the history of 
mysteries, particularly the Eleusinian, 
by the same. Explanation of a ter- 
restrial planisphere, executed with great 
skill before the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and thow in the museum of 
cardinal Borgia at Veletri, with some 
remarks on the history of maps, by 
A. H.L. Heeren. lhe interpretation 
of the Mythic or Syimbolical lan- 
guage, traced to its causes, its nature, 
and the rules deduced from them, 
by C. Heyne. 

MM. Bossi, ia his observations on the 
sacro catino of Genoa,* published at 
‘Lerim in 1807, mentions an opalescent 
cup in the collection of Messrs. Tri- 
vulazi of Milan, which was found in 
the Novarese in 1725. ‘lhough he 
admitted, that the antients knew how 
to fabricate opalescent, or iridescent 
giass, he conceived the beautiiul 
prismatic colours exhibited by this 
cup were owing to a decomposition 
, we wae et —--< 

A description and figure of this 
vessel, long supposed to have been of 
emerald, may be seen in Nicholgen’s Jour- 
nal, vol. Ati p. 97. 
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of the glass effected in the earth, 
the causes of which he gives. [his 
opinion having been disputed in a 
periodical work, M. B. has defended 
it in a short pamphiet on some cubes 
of opalescent glass found on digging 
near the town house of Milan. He 
here notices other instances of glass 
boried in the earth, in which this ef- 
fect had taken place, and inquires 
how long a time is necessary for it. 


M. Clavier’s history of the first 
ages of Greece, from Inachus to the 
fail of the Pisistratida, intended as an in- 
troduction to all the works that have 
appeared on the subject, with genea- 
logical tables ot the prmacipal families 
otf Greece, two Vuis. 8vo. is a learn- 
ed performance, ‘Ihe early times of 
Greece were far from indicating, what 
that country would one day prove. 
Inhabited by a halt savage people, it 
was indebted for the commencent of 
its Civilization to the Pheenicians, an 
industrious nation who did not carry 
desolation, but an active life, into 
the cofintries where they intended to 
form commercial establishments. ‘They 
taught the Greeks the art of writing, 
but a people enjoying in peace the 
fruits of their industry fom little 
temptation to write their annals. 
Wars, or distant expeditions of —im- 
portance, are necessary, to rouse the 
historian. ‘Thus the voyage of the 
Argonauts, and the ‘Trojan war, form 
two grand epochs in the primitive 
history of Greece. In the interval be- 
tween these, appeared the celebrated 
persons, who gave a name to what 
we term the heroic ages of Greece: 
Some of these heroes, it is true, who 
had neither bouse nor home, cated 
themselves the sons of sume god or 
goddess; but they fought bravely, 
and extirpated many sobbers and 
monsters. Their history is no doubt 
intermingled with many fabies and 
allegories. but the ground work is 
true. It only requires patience apd 
sagacity to correct thei by a critical 
comparison with one another; and 
toward this M. Clavier appears to 
have done much. We cannot quit 
this article without translating one 
passage from the French reviewer, 
which, we must observe, was written 
ia September last, “ Events seep te 
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indicate as very near at hand the 
time, when the traveller may visit 


this fine country (Greece) with safety; 
when the earth may be searched in- 
to, and consequently important . dis- 
coveries made. Monuments buried 
for two thousand years, and unknown 
inscripsions, will no doubt hit up a 
art of the veil, that bangs over 
aaah antiquity. ‘Lhe discoveries 
made in Egypt, during the little time 
inarked by the residence of vurarmy, 


are a certain presage of what will 
be done in Greece, in that other 
classic land, when it is freed from 


the yoke of its tyrants, and shall taste 
the tiuits of a wise liberty founded 
on the laws.” ihe latter part of this 
quotation plainly shows, what were 
generally understood in the best in- 
formed circles, to be the intentions of 
the ruler of France. 

ln 1804 AZ. Nicolas was sent by 
the Italan Academy of Sciences to 
Pestuin, to examine the fine ancient 
temples in that city, which, having 
been long neglected, were in danger 
of falling to ruins, While repairing 
these (not by hacking and stuccoing, 
we presume) he employed sowie per- 
sons to clig without the walls, near 
the north gate, and not unsuccessfully. 
The principal articles tound were 
some cuirasses, resembling tuose de- 
scribed by Pausanias, when t ating 
of the pictufe by Polygrotus, two 
helmets, one of which has the shape 
of the Spartan helmet, mentioned by 
Appian, when speaking of Epaminon- 
das; some greaves, formed so as to 
protect the leg trom above the knee 
to the ancle ; ali these are of brass; 
spears, arrows, and other articles of 
iron, ia goud preservation; and lasily 
$eme vases of brass and terra cotta, 
Soime of tie last were very beautiful 
aod adorned with figures. Of all 
these M. K. purposes to give an ac- 
Couat, and be bas begun witn an il- 
lustrution of two earthen vases, large 
fol 12 p. and three plates, Rome, 
The explanation of these is by M, 
Lanzi. ie subject of one is Her. 
Culey in the garden of the Hesperides, 
In tue upper? part are Mumerva,* 
ee" - oa = —_—_— 

* M. Millin observes, that this female 
figure has none of the attributes of Miuer- 
YA, aud over her head he fhuds the word 
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Mercury, Juno, and Pan. The names 
ot Minerva and Juno, are written 
over them in the Doric dialect, and 
in a somewhat singular manner. Fan 
aoa Mercury are cistinguished only 
by their features and attributes. ta 
the lower part is a tree, with the 
word assgertas near it. ‘This Mr. L. 
presumes to be tue name of the fruit 
which he takes to be the Bergamot 
orange, becatne Athenaus says ihe gold- 
en apples of the Hesperides were esteem- 
ed tor their fragrance, but were not eaten. 
Hercules, whose name is written, but, 
like the rest, incorrectly, is equipped 
with the liom’s skin, club, and bow, 
consequently the vase is not so old as 
the time of Homer, but was inade 
subsequent to the o3d Olympiad, whea 
Pisander flourished, who describes 
Hercules thus in his Heraclea. Her- 
cules appears resting on his club, and 
showing to Juno the apple he has 
just received. On the other side of 
the tree, are four nymphs, one of 
which, withthe name of Calypso, is 
giving the serpent something to drink, 
as if to call off his attention from 
what passes on the other side of the 
tree. At her feet isa bird Lot very 
unlike aduck, Three other nymphs 
have the names Aijogis, Anthea, and 
Neisa. The iifth Hermesa, is gather- 
ing the apples, to give them to Her- 
cules. At her feet is a swan. ‘ie 
paiuting bears the inscription dsslcus 
egraphu. in another letter M. Gero 
makes s0Me Qbsel vations on the Kreaves 
and quivers found by M. Nicholas, 


with some general remari+ on the 
tombs of the ancients, and where 
they were placed, 


J.C. J. Bethe aud H.C. Rolof have 
each publiied a Latin dissertation 
on the mivesof Spain, worked by the 
ancients, illustrative of @ passage in 
the third book of Strabo. ‘They weie 
wititen in answer to a quesiion pro- 
posed by the university of Goetlengin, 
and divided the prize. 

in the Zodtac caplained, of in- 
quities into the origin and significa- 
tion of the Grecian sphere, translated 
into 
———— 
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Donakis, fie therefore, apparently with 
goud reason, presumes her to be Syrinx, 
the mistress of Pan, donax i Latin 
being sy nonimous with yy7ine in Greek, 
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French, much ingenuity and erudition 
are displayed. ihe object ct the 
author is to show, that the twelve 
sigus of the Zodiac, far trom being 
the most abcent astronomical monu 
nent remaining, are only a rude dts- 
memberiment of the sphere talsely 
ascribed to the Greeks; that this 
sphere was invented about 1400 years 
K. C. by an inhabitant of a maritime 
city on the banks o! the Caspian; and 
that 1 contains a system of geogra 
phical emblems relating to the coun- 
tries bordermg on the Caspian dea 
and mount Caucasus, composed with a 
view Lo /acilitate observations of the stars, 

M. Philip Salzmann, of Montpelver, 
has issued a catalogue of plants and 
insects of the south of krance, with 
the reasonable prices anvexed, tor 
which he engage to collect and send 
then oalf yearly to amateurs. 

A‘Lhesis has been published at 
Halle, underthe name of 4. Babet, 
on the structure and economy of 
grasses, in which the author first ex. 
abiines the natura: system of Jussieu, 
dud likewise what M. Destontaines has 
advanced in the memoirs of the Insti- 
tute on the structure monocotyledonous 
and dicotyledonous plants, ‘Lhe tirst 
he shows to have been erected on 
principles destitute of foundation ; 
and he raises doubts respecting the 
arguments, with woich the author of 
the Flora Atlantica has endeavoured 
to support it, The examination of 
the wmierior structure of the grasses, 
the functions of their organs and their 
chemical analyses, leaves nothing to re- 
gret but thei brevity, It is said, appa- 
rently on good authority, to come 
from the pen of the celebrated pro- 
fessor Kust Sprengel. ; 

‘The report of the present state of 
ancient hterature and history in Ger 
many, made to the Freach tnsiitute, 
by M. C. Fillers, 8vo, 153 p. is a 
valuable work. 

A new and correct edition of Vi- 
fruvius has been publisiie d at Letpsie 
by J. G. Sencider wthree vols Ato. 
two of which consist of notes sclect- 
ed and original lhe variety ot sub- 
jects here illustrated, and the new 
views of things displayed, all of which 
show the hand of a master, will place 
this anvong the most valuable editions 
of classical authors, 
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In the year 1784, abbe Saccheti 
conceived the project’ of forming a 
literary society at S.enna ; but he 
was not able to accomplish his de. 
sign tii 1798, when in conjunction 
with Count de Vargas, he estab:r bed 
one with the name of the alan 
Academy. \n 1799 . ppeared the first 
numoer of the first volumeot a Journal 
of its transactions, in 4to; but the 
war and toe troubles, that then arose 
in tuscany, put a stop to it: in 
1802, clicumstances becoming more 
favourable, it began a new publica- 
tion, under the tule of Annals of the 
italian Academy, but this extended 
only to four numbers, in 1805 it 
attempted a Magazine of Literature, 
Sciences, Arts, Political Economy, and 
trade, by the members of the Itahaa 
Academy. This coutinued only one 
year, but it contributed greatiy to 
the introduction of the Mermo sheep 
into ‘Tuscany. In 1806 came out 
memoirs of the Italian Academy, class 
of literature, vol. 1, part 1, Out this 
went wo.tarther. In i807 and 18u8;. 
some changes took place in the aca- 
demy, and these were followed in 
the latter year by the first vol. of 
Atti deila Accademia Italiana, 4to., 
608 p. which we hope will meet the 
encouragement the perseverance of 
the academicians cCeserves. 

the fioyal Society of Sciences at 
Hacriem beid tts fiity sixth anniver- 
sary meeting on the 20:h of May, 
1809. ‘Lhe following are some of the 
quesuions, which wot having beea 
satistactorily answered, are left open 
tli the end ot October 1810. |. 
What have the latest observations 
tauglit us, respecting the intluence of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, either 
sevarately or combined with light, on 
the alteration of cowuts® And what 
advantaces may we derive fiom 
these? 2. What truth is there in 
the indications of approaching seasons, 
or changes of weather, supposed to 
be found in the fight of birds, in 
the cries or sounds emitted at certain 
times by birds, or other animals, and 
in Observations on animals in general? 
Has experience shown any of these 
in this country often enough to place 
any dependance on them? On the 
olver band, what common opinions 
In this respect aie doubtiul, or refute 
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ed by experience? And how fir can 
we explain Walt bas been observed 
by what we Know of the nature of 
anunais? 3. What issufliciently proved 
by experience respecting the puri- 
Heaton of putrid water, and other 
impu c suustances, by ineans of char- 
coair tiow tar can we explain on 
che cal ptinciples* the manner in 
whicn wis effected? And what farther 
advantages may we derive from uw? 4, 
from wiat is Known of the principles 
of tne toud of animals can we suf- 
ficiently explain the ortgin of the 
principles, or remote Component parts 
of tne ouman body, as, in particular, 
calcursous earth, soda, pbosphorus, 
iron, &c.? id not, are tuey matrojaced 
from wiinout Into the body? Or are 
there any experiments and Observa 
tious. which we may presume, 
that some of these principles at leat, 
thouwh we Can neither Compose hor 
analyse them by cheimicai means, are 
produced by the peculiar acwon of 
ling organs? If the Jaiter opinion 
be adopted, evident proots of the pro- 
duction of one of these principles wall 
be sufficient. 5. What has experience 
sufliciently shown respecting the uc- 
evieration of the germinating ot seeds 
by watering them with diluted ox\- 
muriatic acid, which Humboldt first 


trom 


atlempted, as well as other means 
that have been employed, besives 
heat and common manures, to ac. 


celerate the vegetation of plaats in 
general, andthe germination of seeds 
i particular? tiow far can we ex- 
piain, by the physiology of plants, 
the manner in which these means act ? 
What assistance can we derive fiom 
the presevt state of our Knowledge in 
these respects, to guide us im farther 
fesearches into the means already 
employed, or others? And wiiat 
benefit may we derive, from what 
€xperieuce has already shown and 
confirmed, inthe culuvation of use- 
ful piants ? 

Among the new questions propos. 
ed tor tne sane period by the Society 
are the following. 1. What is the 
reason, that the vegetation of plants 
$ much better promuied vy raja, than 
by watering with spring, river, «itch, 
or rain water? Are there any means 
of imparting to these waters that 
quality of rain, which promotes vege- 
‘ation? Andwhatare these means? 2, 
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What gramineous plants afford the most 
nutritious food tor horses and horved 
cattle. In meadows, in sandy, cliyey, 
and marshy land? And how may 
these be best cultivated and propa- 
gated instead of less useful plants? 
3. How far can we judge ot the ier- 
thity of land, cultivated or waste. from 
the plants thal grow spontaneously 
on it?) And what indication may 
we derive from these, for inproving 
it? 4What opimion is to be formed 
of the fermentation termed panary ? 
Is ita peculiar species of fermeutation ? 
W hat substances are susceptible of it? 
Under what circumstances Can it luke 
place? What are the phenomena, 
that accompany this fermentaticn from 
begimuiug w end? shat changes 
do the immediate Compopent parts of 
substances labie to it undergo? Aad 
what may we learn trom tuese, te 
unprove the art of making bread > 
5 What dowe kuow of tue genera- 
tion and economy of fishes in rivers 
or ponds, particularly those that are 
used for food? Aud what ought to 
be done or avoided to promote their 
muitiplicatiou? ©. Wiat connexion 
is there between the external struc- 
ture and chemical composition of 
plants; can the oatural tamilies of 
plants be distinguished by chemical 
Characters? li so, what are they? 
And may they be employed to dis- 
tinguish the natura! families of pians 
with more cerlamly. 7. Are the 
moral principies, that are obilgatory 
betweeu jndividuals, binding bétweeu 
socicues also? If so, what are the 
Most convincing proofs of this in- 
puitant point? And how is the pri- 
vate obligation to be regulated in its 
more general extent? 8. io show 
from the writings of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans what knowledge 
they had of the physical sciences, 
tuat may be reierred tu experimental 
philosopay: and wheiher tt be ine 
contestubly evident trom tuew writings, 
that they bad a knowledge of any 
branch of experimentai philgsoplhy, 
wich is now tost ¢ 

"kor a satislactory answer to ques- 
tions 2, 3, 4, duu 0, doduc (£13, 17. 0) 
will ve aided to the usual prize. 50 duc, 
(£23. 2.6) m addition to the usual 
medal, will be given to him, wiw, 
by newexperiments, or former ones 
repeated, snailhave reduced the che- 
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mical analysis of plants to the highest 
degree of perfection; and shall give the 
compiletest account of the most sulta- 
ble processes for the chemcal ana- 
lysis of vepetab.e substances, in. al! 
Cases, mm Lie test simple Way, oud 
ai the sume tice oot certuim, so 
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that, by repeating the processes with 
caie, we shall always obtain the same 
resuits. ‘Lhe ordinary prize of the 
society is a gold meda, or 30 ducs, 
(£13 17 ©) and the papers must be 
written in Dutch, Freach, Laun, or 
German. 
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Patent of Mr. John Cragie of Crazven- 
street, London, for an unproved 
Atichen fire place. 

FEU pracipal novelty in’ Mr. 

Crayie’s ive place is the applica- 
tion of the sand bath to culinary 
purposes, which vas hitherto been only 
used for those of a chemical nature. 

‘The directions given by the patentee 

for the construction of his fre place 

are as follows. 

“A foundation or basis Is to 
be placed in some conveurent part of 
the kitchen of stone or brick, of 
about tour feet long, by about two 
feet cight) inches in breadth, and 
about twenty tmeches in height ; 
at one end of which in- tront is to 
be placed the chunvey grate eighteen 
inches wide and six deep. 

“On the foundation in the centre at 
pineteen inches distant from each 
ether, are to be raised two sides tn 
sione or brick, the whole lengti 
thereof, about enghtinches tn height; 


on these sides is to be placed a pan 


of cast iven, of sufficient size to cover 
the whoe, with rims to rest on the 
sides, but leaving a small space va- 
cant (about balf ao inch) trom each 
side beiow; the depth of the pon 
may be about hye or ix Inches, 
and will be raised above tie busis, 
sv as to leave an aperture throughout of 
aboutan wih and abhalt; at the end 
of the furnace opposite to the fire 
grate the apeiture will lermitnate to 
u tlue of brik or won, to Conyey 
the smoke tuto the chimney of the 
heuse, which flue should be turnished 
with a register or damper. 

“A plate projecting trom the lower 
end of the pan, wll form the top 
of the fire place, of eighteen inches by 


six ov enght, the sides will be formed 


of tire brick; the back, of fire brick 
will ascend in a sloping direction 
towards the top under the pan. 

‘“‘Aframe of iron will be placed to 
receive the door or frout, which will 
be m the clear about sixteen inches 
in width by about eighteen inches in 
depth; that is to say, to cover the 
ash-pit four inches, and about twelve 
inches above the grate for the fire 
place, in front of which there should 
bean inner grate five or six inches 
Tigi; thisdoor must have in the lower 
part of it, about an inch and a half 7 
from the bottom, 42 small door of about 
three inches wide, Uy two in depth, 
to furnish air through the — ash-pit, 
When wood is used tor fuel, the 
depth of the fire place may be twelve 
inches instead of six.” 

‘Tbe purposes to which these fire 
places are proposed to be applied are 
thus stated by Mr. Cragie. “Ihe 
iron pun being filed with dry sand 
will form a sand bath, with heat 
sufficient, according to the depth to 
which vessels are placed init, for all 
ordinary purposes, and being well heated 
will retain the heat for a cansiderable 
time, especially if the doors are 
kept close shut; the plate at 
front will serve for boiling or frying; 
au oven for baking may be fixed at 
tue tue; roasting may be performed 
to perfection before the door in front, 
even with the door shut. It will 
be found convenient to have the meat 
te be roasted, suspended from a move 
able fre screea,” 

_ The principal advantage ° of this 
fire place, intended by the patentee, is 
that of diminishing the expenditure 
at fuel, by confining the heat, 

regulating the access of air. He 
states the saving of fuel te be full iwe 
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thirds of that used in common fire 
laces for the same effect. 

Fire places on this construction are 
fitted up for public inspection at 
Messrs. Oddy and Mitchells, Hol- 
bora, corner of Fetter-lane, London. 


I 


Observations.... This fire place pos- 
sesses advantages which render it wor 
thy of public atteution. ‘The use ot 
the sand bath in kitchens, has long 
been thought deserving of expert- 
ment by competent judges, and pro- 
bably would have been introduced 
before this, had not the dominion of 
those lower regions rested on per- 
sous remarkably jealous of interierence, 
and singulariy tenacious of old customs 
with all their rights and appurtenances, 
It is probable however that time 
may solien their rigour in this re- 
spect, when they perceive how the 
sand bath preserves the brilliancy of 
their sauce-pans unimpaired, removes 
ail danger of burning the butter, and 
saves all that Jabour of polishing 
copper and tin, to which they have 
such a just abhorrence. [n short, by 
the proper use of the sand bath the 
busivess of cookery may be rendered 
so neat, cleanly, and tree from ail 
exposure to iuordinate heat, that the 
most delicate ladies would find nothing 
to distress their susceptible verves in 
performing thein, but on the contrary 
might experience such amusement as 
would be a considerable resource 
from the ennui that Consumes thein, 
and agaiust which they are at pre- 
sent Gdligedto employ su many imi- 
serable expedients. 

Un the saud bath, glass and china 
Vessels may be used tor boiling with- 
out any danger, by which some opera- 
lions of Cookery may be performed 
with peculiar advantage; baking also 
may™be periormed on the sand baih 
with great convenience, by merely 
placing the article to be baked on a 
dish at a proper depth, and covering 
it over close with an earthen vessel. 
A tew triais would soon show the 
proper way of managing the heat; 
aml the only cautions necessary would 
be to avoid making prodigious fires, 
and not to spili greasy liquors on 
the sand on account of the bad smeil 
Which they would occasion. 
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Patent of Mr, John Penwarne of 
Pancras, near Londen, tor a Aicthod 
of giving to Siatues and oiher Orna- 
menial Horks in Plaister (Gypsum) 
an appearance nearly resembling the 
finest Statuary Alarble. 

Mr. Penwarne thus describes his 
method of improving gypsum casts. 
“The piinciple of my invention ts 
to impregnate the plaister cast) with 
aluin; in order to ettect which I 
pursue the following process as 
being the easiest and best adapied 
for the purpose. A solution of alum 
in water is prepared in a proportion 
of about one pound of alum to every 
three pints of water (bul is it not neces. 
sary to observe the exact propor- 
tions, a a greater or less quantity 
of alum will answer the intended 
purpose). ‘lle liquor is made to boil 
sufficiently to dissolve the quantity 
of alum putinto it. ‘The plaister cast, 
previously dried, and properly fini-h- 
ed or cleared off, is then immersed 
in this solution, and sufiered to remain 
therein trom fifteen minutes to half 
an hour; itisthen taken out and sus- 
pended over the vessel containing 
the solution;, and having been sut- 
fered to cool for two or three mi- 
nutes, according to the size and 
bulk of the fcure, some of the so- 
Juvron is dipped up and thrown over 
it, or apphked to it by means of a 
spunge or linen cloth, and which is 
conunued till the aium forms a fine 
crystalization over ts surface of a 
due degree of thickness; uben it is 
sufficicutly done it is set by to dry, 
and when it ts pertectly so it may 
be brougit to a degree of smoothness, 
or polish, by means of sand paper, 
of glass paper, and finished by being 
rubbed with ai fine linen cloth 
slightly moistened with clean water. 
As most vessels of metal, except 
those of tin or fead, are hable tw 
impart a stain to the liquor, | make 
use of wooden vats, which are cot- 
veniently heated by steam introduced 
through a leaden pipe irom a boiler.” 

Casts Managed in this manner POSsess 
the beautiful whiteness and trenspar- 
ency of white marble, at the same 
tine scarcely yielding to it in haraness, 
and (for the purposes of interior de- 
coration) almost equal to it ia dura- 
bility. They are sot’ affected by 
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the moisture of the dampest apart- 
tients ; and ave even jess hiable to 
soil than marvle, and are as easily 
cleaned, By means of this lovention 
eXact Copies ol tue works Of ancient 
vid modern sculptors may be vov- 
tamed, ata price nul much exceeding 
that of praisier. 
+ oe emermre ° 

On the Muriate of Tin, by Mr. E 

Berard, kx professor of Chemisiry 

at the Medical School of Mouipet- 

licr. Annales de Chemie, v.08, p.73. 

‘the selution of tin by muriatic acid 
as directed by various authors, and 
as practeed by Baume, is effected 
by pouting ov one part of this metal, 
tu uw state ol eAtreme Giviston, four 
parts of common iuriaiic acid, and 
wussisitug the Chemical action by the 
heat of a sand bath. ‘lhe waier 
serving as a vehicle, to the acid is 
decomposed , the oxigen “oxides tue 
metal, which then Combines with the 
acid ; whine the hydrogen is. evolved 
la the stale of gas, Carrying wiih it 
some parlicles of the metal employed, 
which render Wo very tatid, bub the 
auction is Siow, and the dissolution is 
unpertectly eilected. | lave observed, 
thal a very large poruon of lhe acid 
is Cumpletely lust by evaporation, and 
ihat if you would dissolve the whole 
ol the setal, you titist Hol Only add 
tres acid, to supply the phce oi 
What is tuts wasted, oul heep up the 
uclivg by arubeil heat tor sever 
days. M. Berard, the author of this 
paper, tried to etlect this operation ia 
the cold, aed two inonths were h- 
sullivent. Bayen aud Ciuarhiud, te 
Lucie experhpents on Un, employed 
@ much) as sia months. 

Mer. Chaptal assists We cheinical 
aviion between amuriatic acid and 
tin, by placing the metal, when he 
repares the acid, im the jats of 
Voulle’s wpparatus in which ts tue 
water to absorb the vapours. ‘lhe 
heat that ws evolved has au excellent 
elect, and the action becomes very 
biism towards the end of the process, 
Hut this wagenious device leaves soime- 
thing sull to be deswed, as the acid 
dissvives voly a fourth of its weight 
of Un, amd tae solution requires to 
be filuibhed by other means. 

‘The solution of un is better ef- 
fected by admiiiung into a large ie 
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ceiver, in which there is a ufficient 
quantity of be meta, im a state of 
CAV IsiObs the vapours of muriakc acid 
evolved from a imiatare of powdered 
murate of soda and sulphuric acid 
diluted to 40° of the areometer for 
acids. In proceeding thus by s:mple 
disullation, t.e vapours of muristic 
ucid are pretty easily condensed and 
combined with the tin, 

if the vapours of oximuriatic acid 
be received Inte a vessel Containing 
tin and commen murtatic acid, the 
solution is eilected completely, and 
i’ a snort tune. ‘The acid -at 20° 
will take up a third of tts weight of 
tin 

‘Phe author tried various mixtures 
of muriatic and nitric acid, contain. 
ing from a sixth to a tenth of the 
latter. ‘Livey all acted on tin with 
extreme violence and heat, and the 
contents of the vessel were thrown 
out with violence, one pait of miine 
acid, or aquatortis of the shops, at 
35° of Baume’s ureometer, and twelve 
parts of, common muriatic§ acid at 
20% form a mixture well adapted to 
the solution of tio, which it effects 
very well, and in a jittle time. ‘Lhis 
mixture tahes up about a° thid of 
ity Weight of tin, and the solution is 
carrie to 45°, 

ibe author attempted to combine 
the alternate action Ot muriatic acid, 
and of atmospheric air on tin divided 
into small grams for the purpose of 
dissolving it, with complete success, 
With this view be fieda Jarge wide 
mouthed glass bottle with hnely granu. 
luted tin, covered the imetal with 
murtalic acid at 20%, left this to act 
on it tor a few hours, and then poured 
olf the acid tite another vepsel; 
when it was found to have risen te 
25*. ‘Lhe tin seon began to grow 
biack trom the contact of the at. 
Mhvzphere, absorbed oxigen trom it 
and calone was evolved, rendering 
the metal very bot. A lighied candie 
put tate the bottle was quickly extin- 
suisned,  4As soon as the bottle be- 
Kan to grow cool, the acid was res 
turned into it, which acted with tresh 
force, and in a little time gotto 35°. 
He poured it off again, to let the 
ur acton the tio, and then retursed 
MH into the bottle alvesh; and thus 
continued proceeding alteynately tll. 
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all action ceased. At tie end of two 
davs the solution had attained the 
strength of 45°. Indeed one day Was 
sufficient for this, if a series of botties 
supplied with tin) were employed, 
so that the acid might be acting on 
the tin in some, while the air was 
acting on that in others; and by this 
continval action the strength might 
be carried even to 50°. 

The muriatic solution of tin, when 
fresh made, combines pretty readily 
with the oxigen of the atmosphere, 
as Pelletier, Guyton Morveau, and 
other celebrated chemists have ob- 
served. It is sufficient to invert a 
jur, niled with atmospheric air, over 
a dish or wide mouthed bottle filled 
with this solution, when the so.ution 
will continue to rise in the jar, tll 
the whoie of the oxigen is absorbed. 
The absorption is more rapid if the 
jar be filled with pure oxigen gas; 
and nearly the whole of the gas will 
be taken up in a short time. ‘lo 
facilitate the combination of oxigen 
gas with the recent solution, the 
author caused a large quantity of at- 
mospheric air to pass through -it by 
means of a pair of bellows, the nozzie 
of which reached the bottom of the 
Jiquid. If the solution be not tully 
saturated with tin, it will take up a 
iresh quantity in proportion as it ab- 
sorbs oxigen from the atmosphere. 

Oximuriatic gas is eagerly absorbed 
by this solution, as Pelletier very 
This learned chemist 
even proposed a solution so saturated 
lor the purpose of dyeing scarlet ; 
and the author prevailed on several 
uyers to make trial of it, but none 
adopted its use. «t appears, that the 
combination of atmospheric oxigen 
with it imparts to it nearly the same 
properties as oximuriatic gas. Wien 
it has absorbed a great deal of oxi- 
muriatic gas, it is fit tor dissolving a 
fresh quantity of tin, and when it tas 
dissolved more tin its state is altered, 
aud it is rendered again capable of 
absorbing oxigen gas. 

lhe muriatic soiution of tin at 450. 


Yields chrystals of muriate of tu by. 


evaporation. ‘The crystalization 1s 
elected imore easily in proportion 
to the length of time the solution 
has been kept, or to the quantity of 
OXygen it has absurbed. Lhe moier 
SELPAST MAG. NO. AXIV. 
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water, in which the chrystals are de- 
posited is of great density, particu- 
larly after several chrystalizations. 
Its density is still wreater, if it be 
evaporated before its e Xposure to the 
air: it is sometime, even slightly 
fuming, and will then yield chrystals 
on being diluted with pure water. 
A pinal that would hold 14 parts (by 
weight) of distilled water, contained 
28 of the mother water, after the first 
crystalization; and it held 31 parts, 
when the same liquid had furnished 
several crops of chrystal, by eva- 
poration. ‘These mother waters are 
capable of combining with the oxygen 
of the atmosphere, if the solution be 
not previously saturated with it: and 
for this purpose it is sufficient to ex- 
pose them to the air, or to force 
the air through them with a pair of 
bellows, as mentione| above tor the 
simple solution Tais combination 
occasions afresh production of chrys- 
tals, aud if a very extensive surface 
of the mother water be exposed to 
the air, a muriate of tin crystalized 
in very thin and light scales will be 
obtained. Baume noticed this mode 
of crystalization. Oximuriatic gas 
combines with the mother water with 
much energy, a considerable quantity 
of caloric is evolved, and after it is 
cold it coagulates into a mass of 
silky crystals of muriate of tin. If 
the crystals of the mouriate of tin be 
purified by dissolution in pure water 
aud recrystallization, they will ac- 
quire more Coisistency and more 
density 

Crystallized muriate of tin is very 
soluble in cold water, the solution 
being quickly effected, and producing 
a conside:able diminution of the tem- 
perature. ibe mean diminution in 
the experiments of the author was 
9° of R.(20. 25%. F.) ‘The tempera- 
ture of atinosphere and of the sub- 
stanceseimployed being 5%. (43. 25. F.) 
‘The mixture of pure water wih the 
motier waters produced no change 
mm the temperature. 

The author having observed that 
the mother waters became a little 
fuming by evaporation, tried. the 
distillation of the mother waters hich- 
ly concentrated, and of the crystallized 
muriate. to see whether a muriate of 
tin would be obtained similar to 
iM 























































tne oame of the fu- 
ming liquor of Libavus. Weak 
muriatic acu! first came over; and 
then the murtate either passed into the 
receiver, or sublimed into the neck 
of the retort in a white mass, known 
formerly under the name of the 
butter of tin. With the same view 
he passed muriatic gas as dry as 
possible through — the concentrated 
mother water, oO: muriate of ta, when 
jt be ame fuming, an. yielded crys- 
tals on mixing with it r. 
But it must be observed that ihe 
fuming quer of Libavius emis muca 
more dese ' yapours 
that it is whiter, ana Wot ls specie 
gravity is greater. 

‘The combinations of muriatic acid and 
tin ia the state of solution, of crystals, 
er of mother water, have always an 
excess of acid; and from what has 
been said it appears, that they are 
all capable of iwtinite variations in 
their state. Ilence we need not be 
surprized if the effect they produce 
in dying are so uncertain and so dit. 
ferent trom one another. The least 
variable state of miuriate of tin ap- 
pears to be that of crystals perfectly 
white and thoroughly diained. in this 
state this mordant ought always to 
be employed in dyeing, adding to ita 
larger or smaller proportion of nitric 
acid, according tothe shade we wish 
to produce. Such a composition alone 
can be usiform,andy ieid constant results. 

Profiting by the facts detailed 
in this paper, it appears easy to give 
a simple and advantageous process 
for preparing the crystallized muriate 
of twin the large way, yet the author 
has wet with very perplexing dith- 
culves in the attempt to carry it mto 
execution. These however he has 
at lenzth been able to surmount, and 
the description of the taethod be pursu- 
ed wili form the subject of another paper. 
Iuproved mode qf preparing Phas- 

phorus Botiles. 

Phi. Jouri. Vols 26. p. 105. 

Phosphorus cut into small pieces, 
and xed with quick Ime in powder, 
auswets the purpose very wedi | je 
phosphorus snoud be caretully dred 
by filtering peper: 4 thin slice being 
cul may ve dvaod into s many 


that known by 


piie Vi wat 


aud cal 





pieces as cau be expeditiousiy done, 
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and each piece be _— introduced 
into a small bottle with as much lime, 
as will surround it. Lime slacked in 
the air, and submitted to a strong 
heat in a black lead crucible tor 
twenty minutes, is in a good state 
for the purpose, 

‘bhe bottic, when full, may be ex- 
posed, corked, to the radiant beat of the 
five, till some pieces of the phos- 
puorus have assumed an orange Unt: 
it will then be ready for immediate 
use. But the heating ts not absolutely 
necessary, if the bottle is net wanted 
jor immediate use, and it will continue 
longer in a serviceable state. 

lt us almost superiiuous to observe 
that in using the botde, the mouth 
should be ciosed with the flanger as 
svon us the imaich is withdrawn. 

Ibe author of this paper has been 
in the habit of preparing a boitle 
by this inethod, at toe copclusion of 
winter, for the purpose oflignting a 
lamp furnece during the summer 
months, when access to tive was not 
convenient. A narrow quarter ounce 
bottie has generally continued ser- 
viceable jour or five months, though 
very frequently used, 

Account of an Island containing 216 
acres gained from the sea, by John 
Harriot, esq. 

Mr. Harriet in his excursions in 
a boat which be kept for his amuse- 
ment in the navigable river neat 
which be lived, had frequently no- 
ticed a sunken island, containing be- 
tween two and three hundred acres 
ot land, dry at low water and covered 
at halt tide ‘This island being put 
up to auction with other property 
of Us Owner after his decease, Mr. 
Harriot purchased it jor £40, some 
others having bid for it coutrary to 
the general expectation ; this ‘pur- 
chase was made in the month of 
May, and from that period he be- 
gan to) make preparations for em- 
banking it trom ibe sea. 

He sent to the fens of Lincotn- 
shire, and other places, for men suited 
for the work; and had a buildig 
framed for their accommodation, and 
erected on the island higu enough to 
ib oo the tide from tlowing inte it, 
cept a boat to attend it and employ- 
ed aman to keep akind of suttling 
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hooth in it to supply them with good 
London porier. Lhe butiding also 
afforded them shelter in bad weather, 
and was so constructed as to serve 
for a stable when the work was coim- 
eted, 

in July 1781, a beginning was made, 
and ia December tollowing a wall or 
embankment of earth was raised thirty 
ieet thick at its base, battering away 
at an angle of 45 degrees towards the 
sea; eight feet high and six feet 
thick at the top. ‘ihe foundation on 
which the wall was fixed Was more 
than two feet above the level of the 
rest of the tsland; it was more than 
two miles and a_ halfin circumference, 
and was carried over several deep 
rills or outlets. The work had hitherto 
gone on with rapidity and salety. 
The two ends of the wall were only 
140 feet apart; but here the dith- 
culty commenced, for this space was 
vccupied by a ravine through which 
the tide ebbed and flowed, witha 
current and fail similiar to that which 
passes through the great arch of Lon- 
don bridge, butstronger. Mr. tHarriot 
had coniracted with two men tor the 
éxecution of the work, and at this 
critical Lime strove to prevail on the 
contractors LO Ye some sirong Limber 
in closiug the interval, which he of- 


fered to turnish to them exclusive of 


his agreement: buat they  obstinately 
refused, persisting in asserting that 
they could co better without it. 
The eilect of this obstinacy was 
what might be expected; the greatest 
exertions were made by the men, 
to hil up the interva!, insomuch that 
by the actual measurement of some 
of their work, no borse could have 
carted away as much loam as one 
inan dug and another wheeled away 
at that time; but it was ail in vain, 
for want of tne timber recommended 
to strengthen and suppoit it, the 
Weigit of the earth above as fast as 
it was laid on at top pressed out that 
at the foot, so that on the sixth tide, 
alter shutting out the sea, ali this 
great body of earth was sweptaway, 
with scarcely (a vestage of it to be 
een, aud the difficulty was encreased 
teu told, on account of the greater dis- 
‘ance from which it was now necessary 
to fetch earth to fill up the breach. 
lhe contractors applied for more 
Money, but hiaving already got more 
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than what was stipulated, Mr. Harriot 
very propeily refused them; on 
which they ran away £4125 in debt 
to the labourers. 

The sea wailers are remarkably 
desparate and uncontroulavie, whica 
added much to the embarrassment of 
Mr. Harriot’s situation; nevertheless 
by steady resolution he prevented 
all attempts at riot, and got them to 
depute three of their number to treat 
for completing the work; with whom 
he agreed to pay them the same 
prices as the contractors had done; 
and to farther stimulate them to ex- 
ertion he promised voluntarily be- 
sides to make good their Joss by the 
contractors on thei succeeding finally 
in effectually shutting out the tide, 
‘The season which was January was 
much agsinst the work, and the tim. 
ber necessary was to be felled thir. 
teen miles distance; Mr. Harriot 
however had several trees cut from 
ten to fifteen inches in diameter, with 
which having made piles from twelve 
to twenty-four feet in length, he 
drove them with an engine, in two 
rows, fifleeen feet apait across the 
outlet, us close together in the rows 
as they could be driven, These piles 
were farther secured by girders, of 
beams, bolted and keyed across them, 
Within five feet of the bottom and 
thiee of the top. This tormed a 
coller dam to hold the earth in the 
center of the mound, as a strong sup- 
port to the whole. 

On the seventeenth of January, this 
coffer dam was filed up with earth, 
and the sea completely shut out, but 
as the tile was rising every day it 
was necessary to keep the men at 
full work for some Ume in raising and 
strengthening the bank and also to 
heep some of them in readiness eaci 
night to watch the effects of the de, 
By these means Mr. Harrict ene 
closed the island trom the sea, and 
so far proved the practicability of the 
undertaknig. His description of closin 
the work (in his publication called 
his strugels through life) is very ani- 
mated, aud well wo:th the perusal, 
particularly of those who have sjimi- 
iar undertakings to execute; he con- 
cludes this part of the account by 
the following remarks on the mana- 
gement of the land afier enclosing if 
which deserve peculiar attention, 4 


<_< 
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**Too eagerto reap the fruits of 
my euterprize | rushed into an un- 
profitable expense of ploughing the 
greatest part of the land beiore it 
was fil. & thought to have sweetened 
it the sooner by working it and 
exposing it to the various elements, 
but | was deceived, if 1 hac lett 
it to its own operations of drying, 
cracking, and geiting rid of the su- 

rabundant salts, by a gradual drain- 
ing irom the rain, he and been con- 
tent with a smail produce from 
feeding of sheep for a few years, IL 
should have done much better” 

Mr. Hlarriot soon aiter a heavy loss 
by the burning of his dwelling, had 
the misfortune to be deprived of his 
island again by the sea, of which he 
gives the foliowing account in a letter 
to Mr. Moore, then secretary to the 
society of Arts, dated February, 
1791. 

** it was no longer ago than the 17th 
of March last that | had the misfortune 
to have my house, barn, aud out 
houses, all burnt down, with diffi- 
culty saving our lives. My loss from 
this above my insurance was great to 
a man who could never boast ot af. 
fluence, yet | looked forwar! with a 
pleasing contidence. My island so 
ately embanked from the sea was be- 
ginning to fepay me bounteously: it 
cleared me «300 the last year, with 
a promising appearance of great in- 
come for yeats to come, J had re- 
built my house and got my tamily 
together again. 

**In this situation of my affa'rs, the 
second of this month prediced a 
tide on our coast, higher by a soot 
than was remembered by the o.cest 
man living. My island feil a victim to 
its ravages; above ove fourth of the wall, 
or bavk, bad ‘settled nearly a soot 
more thua the rest; this was intended 
to have been raised eighteen inches 
last summer, if my loss by fire bad 
not obliged me to defer it. “I his de. 
lay occasioned the loss of my island; 
the tide flowing seven or eight inches 
deep over ove bhuniired ‘and hity 
rods in length of the bank; tlooded 
the whole island. At the fill of the 
tide | tound thy island feft’ full’ of 
water, too fatal a proof of the strength 
of my banks, though it ‘satisfied me 
there was no breach. © a 

‘**By extraordinary exertions (the 


[July, 


more so from the harrassed situation 
of my mind at the time) | drained 
the water four feet below the sur- 
face of the land in a few days. [ 
then bad the walis surveyed, and an 
estimate made of what it would re. 
quire (© repair them, and secure the 
island trom a similar accident. | his 
amounted to £500 at least. [ had 
it not, and could not think of borrow. 
ing without a greater certaimy of 
ee than | could pretetd to.” | 
Mr. Harriot at this juncture thought 
it most henourable to lay the state 
of his affairs before his creditors, 
who were so weil satisfied with hig 
conduct, and felt so much for his 
misfortunes that they cheertully re. 
linquished half their claims, and con- 
tributed handsomely besides to a 
subscription, which was set forward 
for his reef, by which £1017, was 
soon coilected, when he thought it 
best to put a stop to it by pub- 
lishing a letter on the subject, as bis 
design was only to recover his losses, 
not~to* nrake an emolument by the 
generosity of the public. ‘This sum 
enabled him ‘to recover aud secure 
the island against such outrageous 
tides in future,” besides settling im- 
mediately with all his creditors. 
The growing crops that looked so 
prom'sing before the inundation were 
totally destroyed. Mr. Harriot plough- 
ed some of the land, as soon as it 
was in condition to bear the horse, 
and sowed a few oats, and a little 
mustard seed, to try the vegetative 
powers of ‘the land, and ascertain the. 
effect which the salt water had pro- 
duced, But the ground was so much 
saturated with the salts, as to require 
the same time, labour and expense 
as at first, to bring it round to the 
state of vegetation in which it was 
betore the inundation: Pe 
He repaired, and heightened the. 
sea wall all round the isiand, and 
loughed up and fallowed as much 
and as he could, ‘Those seeds which. 
he sowe:' at first came to nothing, 
and the crops of the succeeding yeat 
coufrmed his apprehension that +eé 
should have nearly the same tedious: 
ness and expense to go through, a 
he had betore experienced, if he 
should farm it himself: for this 
oiber reasons he sold his interest @ 
the island, aiong with the rest of 
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fixed property,and removed to America, 
the wccount of which removal, and 
of bis return is very inteiesting and 
structive. 

Mr. Harriot states in concluding the 
account of the island, that in the 
var 1807 it had recovered from the 
eiiects of the inundation ; and in the 
hands Of (he present occupier prowuces 
as good wheat as any in the country. 
‘}ne above account has been ex- 
tracted from Mr. Harriot’s siruggies 
through life, a few mere paiticutais 
relatuve to the island may be found 
in the fourth volume cf the transac 
tions of the Society of Arts, who voted 
him their gold medal for enciosing 
this island from the sea; it is there 
mentioned that the island is situated 
between great Wakering in  kssex, 
and Foulness island, end is called 
Rushey; and that the piled part of 
the -bauk, which closed the woik, ex- 
tended at the foot one bundred f. et 
towards the sea, and fifty towards tue 
land, and was seven feet wide at top, 
and was somewhat higher than the 
rest of tue bank. It is also mentioned 
that the gutter, or trougi, wich 
carried off the water, that drawed 
from the land, through the bauk, 
was mate of elm, and was hity teet 
long, eighteen inches wide, and tweive 
niches deep, with proper ius at each 
end, to let te water in or out at 
pleasure; it was placed chree feet 
aod a half below the surface of the 
earth. Mr. Harriot observes that a 
great mistake occurs in the formation 
vi most gutters, or troughs, for this 
purpose; i general they are made 
square, or néarly so; yet there is 
no comparison in the discharge of 
water from a flat gutter, of the same 
nuinber of square iches with a square 
gutter, 


— 


Observations....The great quantity 
of land, favourably situated, tor em- 


bankinent from the sea, which lies 
im the vicinity of Leltast, has led 
lo the supposition that tue foregoing 
extracts would be both useful and 
interesting to many of our readers. 


It is extraordinary how much pio- | 


perty has been lust in attempts of 
this nature, from a false economy ; 
the saving of a foot of emba: kment 


“% the top, where its little width’ 
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would iender the expense trifling, 
has ofien been tue cause of the Joss 
of thousajids of ponuds in other cases, 
as well as this. Lhe misiortunes Mr, 
Harriot met with, very well excysed 
this omission On his pert, but in many 
cases that could be mentioned, neither 
time nor property were wanting, and 
yet the sume fatal error was imade, 
Might it not for this reason be a 
xroper precaution? when the great 
ank in such works was paised as bigh 
as the highest spring tides were Known 
to reach, to eonstruct another smaller * 
bank above it three or four feet high, 
ke the back of a common djtch 
(in the same manner as the parapet 
is raised above the rampart in forti- 
fication) in order to insure the safety 
of the whole: this would be no great 
addition to the expeuse, and con- 
sidering the money it would cost, as 
laid out for the purpose of insurance, 
propably it would hut amount (0 as 
much as the fee simple of the sum, 
which it would be necessary to pay 
annually for inspring property of equal 
value in buildings, trom fire. [his 
small bank lying above the reach of 
the salt water, might be entirely cover- 
ed with vegetating sods, which would 
perfectiy secure it trom being washed 
down by rains, and make a permanent 
termination tothe whoie; where stone 
was plenty it might be faced with 
this material towards the sea, in’ the 
same manuer as the exceilent fences 
usual in the county Louth, which 
ave so durable; anu this would have 
the advantage of admitting this sma'l 
bank to be mace narrower below, 
which in some cases might be de.’ 
sireavle, as stone does not re- 
quire to be sloped as earth does. 
Some useful considerations also arise 
from the above acvounts, relative to 
the agricultural management of land 
canes irom tbe sea, lt appears that 
Mr. Harriot thought it would have 
been better if be bad not broken 
up the iand alter it was drained; in 
nis case there can be no doubt but 
that a small part near the .su:face 
would become productive sooner, as the 
sult would be speedily washed iru it 
sufficientiy toadmit of the vegetation of 
ti grasses witli short roots; but then 
the salt wouki be retamed longer 
below, andthe period when deep’ 
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footed vegetables might be raised in 
it to advantage would be proportionally 
femote; might it not be advantageous 
to select those veyetables for the frst 
crops, which are known to thrive in 
a salt soil? several of this nature, 
from waich soda is procured, are 
cultivated to advantage tm foreign 
countries, and would also succeed 
well here; some piants also which 
afford abundance of potash flourish 
in the vicinity of the sea. Rape 
likewise has been known to succeed 
on lands of this nature. It’ ls prob- 
able also that certam substances laid 
on the land woud accelerate the de- 
composition of ibe salt; of those, 
Jime is the most obvious, as well as 
the most easy to procure. but, where 
pienty of fresh water can be had, 
which is the case in most situations 
near the sea in Ireland, it seems 
most consonant to reason, that ftre- 
quently flooding the salt ground with 
fresh water trom the neighbouring 
brooks, and again draining it off, 
would free the land tram the salt 
with more expedition than most other 
methods, and therefore that at least 
it deserves to be tried in a free aud 
impartial manner. 

s the embankment of land from 
the sea is evidentiy asubject of great 
importance, it is intenued to select 
papers conveying farther information 
respecting it, for the iuture numbers 
of this miscellany. 


Mr. Hasriot is now magistrate of 
the Thames police, an establishment 
planned by himself, where he still coa- 
tinues those poeful exertions for the 
public veneht, whicb have so hie» 
quently graced his eventiul hile. 


- —— 


Fariher .account of the Action of De 
Lue’s Electvic Column, 

The small beils, moved by De Luc’s 
electruxal column, which have been 
poticed mw our last number, stil 
continued.to rg en the 25th of 
June, as they had done since the 25th 
of March, ihose who wish to haye 
electrical colusnny of this kind, Hited 
up in the form of rods, as described 
in our number for April last, may 
now obiain them from.Mr. Blount, 
optician, Cornaill, London. , 
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An account of the Method of many. 
fucturing Salt at Moutiers, in the 
Depariment of Mont-Blanc. By 
M. Berihier, Mine Engineer. 

Journl Des Mines, 
The springs which supply these 
salt works are about a  chilometre 

(rather more than half a mile) from 

the town of Moutiers, in the centre 

of Salins, a smail viliage near the 
junction of the two rivers Doron, in 

a valley of the same name. The 

springs issue from a_ limestone rock, 

at the foot of a precipice filty metres 

(yards) high, adjoming to which is 4 

formation of gypsum. ‘lhey probably 

rose formerly to the surtace of the 
ground, but at present those which 
are werked are seven metres below 
it. ‘The present works are of some 
standing, and were probably erected 
in 1730; but their books were lost 
at the time of thé invasion of the 

Spaniards in 1743. ‘Lhe antient Earls 

ot salius had also extracted salt from 

another, spring in this neighbourhood, .j 

tiie walter being brought up by an 

endless ‘chain of buckets, running over 

a wheel, in which women walked. 

It was concentrated by’ being pour 

repeatedly upon bundles of straw, 

and then evaporated tn boilers. ‘This 
spring was destroyed in the war of 
1OYU. 

‘Lhe temperature of the water of 

these springs is trom 25° to 30° Keam, 

or 85° to yy? Fahr. it emits many 
bubbles, and shows from 1°.50 to 

I 83 by Baumie’s hydrometer, which 

is used in ail the French sult-works, and 

vl which the degrees aie equal to 

one fifteenth of the stem between the 

level to which it siuks in distilled 
waier, and which is taken for the 
point whence the degrees are reckoned, 
aud that to which it sinks ip a solution 
oj Biteen paits of muriate of soda in 
eiputy five of water at 10% Ream. or 
55° Fabr. 

100ibs. of the spring called the 
httle spring, contaiis only 1.058 of © 
muriate of soda, 0.251 of. suiphate: 

vi time, 0.1 of sulphate of . seday 

0.076 of carbonate of lime, 0.075 of 

uncombined carbonic acid gas, 0.053. 

of sulphate of magnesia, 0.0305 of — 

niuriate Ol magnesia, 0 012 of carbonate 

p! iron, and 0.01 of muriate of iron, 
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Since 1755 the springs yield more 
water than before, but it is not so 
rich, They stopped running at the 
time of the earthquake at Lisbon, 
and remained in that condition for 
forty-eight hours, but afterwards flowed 
as usual. 

The present mode of working 
them is nearly the same as was in- 
troduced into Savoy in 1730, by the 
Saxon miners, which were sent for by 
tne king of Sardinia, The water ts 
conveyed from the spring to the salt- 
works at Moutiers in wooden troughs, 
about nine inches wide, in which a 
considerable quantity of oxyd of iron 
and carbonate of lime is deposited, 
so that the troughs, which are about a 
chiliometre in iength, are obliged to 
be frequentiy cleaned out. Green 
filamentous plants grow in them, and 
these rotting, impregnate the water, 
so that it smells very disagreeable 
till the gases are dissipated during 
the course of the graduation. When 
the water arrives at the works it 
marks 1°.5 or 1°.6 by the bydroime- 
ter. It still retains much carbonate 
of lime, and a little carbonate of 
iron, and hus not deposited a_ single 
atom of the sulphate of lime, 

As fuel is too dear to allow the 
water to be evaporated immediately, 
it is passed through several graduation- 
houses, in order to concentrate it, 
and to get rid of some of the salts 
with which the muriate of- soda is 
mixed, 

The salt work has, for this purpose, 
four sheds with faggots, and a fifth 
with ropes. ihe former were built 
in 1730, by Me. Beast; three, which 
were desiroyed in -1766, were rebuilt 
in 1781. ‘The tifth was not built till 
1788, by the Chevalier Dubutet, who 
invented it. 

The water, divided into 
passes partly through the 
1, and partly through the shed No. 
2. The two portions are afterwards 
re-united and concentrated in the shed 
No. 3; and thence it is conveyed 
to No. 4, and afterwards into ‘the 
boilers. In the bad season, when it 


two parts, 
shed No, 


comes from No. 4, it is raised up 
to the cope-shed, which cannot at 
that time be employed for another 
use, Of which hereaiter, and thence 
«18 conducted to the boilers. 
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These sheds are disposed in such 
a manner as to receive all the wind 
which passes through the Gorge 
Py BE ea ‘They are builtnearly 
directly across the most usual direc- 
tion ofthe current of the air, and rather 
inclined to one another, so as to impede 
the current as little as possible. By 
means of this arrangement, some of them 
receive the advantage of the air that 
comes from the valley of Doron; 
but the mass of that air being ins 
considerable, and its. velocity small, 
it does not produce mach effect. 

The shed, No. 1, is 350 metres 
(yards) long, and built upon three 
rows of stone piilars. it is divided 
into. two equal parts by the shed that 
contains the pumps. <The whole mass 
of it is wood work, am! is enureiy 
filled with faggots, that form a_ kind, 
of continuous wall, It is eight metres 
in height, and is three metres broad 
at bottom, and two at top. 


‘The water is raised to the top of 
the building by means of eight pumps ; 
the handies of which are fixed at the 
two ends of alever, put in motion by 
a water wheel. The machine is weil 
coutrived, and is furnished with seg- 
ments which produce a motion with= 
out shocks, or any considerable frie- 
tion: and if any inequality is obsere 
vable in the velocity, it depends up» 
on the nature of the p'ain handles, 
and probably on a defect of equil- 
brium between the two sets of pumps. 

The water, alternately puinped up by 
each set, is thrown by one set on 
one division of the building, and by 
the other on the other divisiwa. The 
four first pumps take up the water 
from a smail wooden cisiern that re- 
ceives the waier from the spring, 
the others from a second cistern, in- 
to which the water that has already 
passed once through the first division 
of the building is received; ‘Phe 
water is distributed by means of tuu 
rows, of gutters, placed on the sides 
of the building; each row throws the 
water upou wne side oniy of the builu- 
ing, and they are used aiternately, as 


“the wind bows on one side or the 


other, It is the side exvosed to the 
east that the wind most generaily 
blows upon; the opposite row of 
faggots seldom serves for any other 
purpose than to catch the spray, and 
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thus prevent any loss, The gutrers 
are furnished trom metre to metre 
with) smaller qutters, whence the 
brine ts conveyed im still smaller gut- 
ters, acdecimetre (three tiches) broad, 
and whicn have small indentures on 
each side, a decimetre from each 
olner, to allow the water to run 
over upon the faggots ‘The brine 
that comes from the first divisioa 
marks 2° hydrom, and is raised up 
to the top of the second as often as 
iy Hecessary to bring it to 5% In 
fine weather, this is performed by one 
raising. [he deposite that it forms is 
very sight, and the* faggots being 
thus exposed for a long tune to the 
wxetion of air, and the brine being 
very weak, speedily rot. Whence 
the bad smell that the brine receives 
from the canal in which it has flow: 
ed if avgmented; and this is also 
the source of the vegetable extrac- 
tive matter that the saturated brine 
contains. it has been remarked, that 
the ochreous calcerousdeposite ts only 
furmed between 2° and 3e hydr. 

‘Lhe buiiding No. 2 has the same 
destination as the preceding. dt is 
also divided into two divisions by the 
hbydrauhe machines, It is 318 metres 
long, of which only 262 ure furnished 
with a double range of faggots; the 
remainder is taken up with uprighis 
of masonry, which support the girdeis 
four by four, and render buttresses un- 
necessary. it is supphed with brine 
by clieven pumps, fve for the first 
tiviston aud six for the second ; 
these last also convey the bre to the 
building, No. 3, wineh hes bigher, 
‘Lhe piston rods are fixed two and 
two at the ends of the strong balance. 


wheels of Curpeniry, put in motion 


hy a water wheel. ‘This machine ts 
very beavy, and it} contrived; but 
as water is abwadant, it: produces the 
desited effect. “ite brine trom No, 2 
is gencraily. stronger than that of 
No.l, because it’ bas run farther in 
the canal by which it is brought to 
the work. the building it-elf is also 
9 wetres high, and it ws also much 


more expered to. the wind trom the 


Gorge d’ Aigueb anche. 

Ne. 3 ww 350 metres long; of 
which 340 are turoished with faggots 
te the beigit of 8 metres. It is en- 
tuely compesed of wood work, aud 
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with a roof three times as 
broad as the building which com- 
pleteiv shelters the faggots. Every 
secon girder is supported by wooden 
buttresses upon a base of masonry, 
‘Vimber is employed in profusion for 
its construction. 

Ths shed comprehends seven divi. 
sions through whicn the brine collect. 
ed from Nos. f and 2 are passed in 
succession, the first is about sixty 
metres jong, and is supplied by two 
pumps; the second the same, the third 
fifty nve metres with two pumps; the 
fourth forty-eight metres and two 
pumps, (he fifth forty-two metres and 
only one pump; the sixth thirty-six me. 
tres and one pump ; and the last thirty. 
five metres andoue pump. The water 
wheel which serves to put the whole 
machinery of the pumps in motion 
lies along the middle of the building, 
The distribation of the different parts 
of this machine is well conceived, but 
the workinanship of it having been 
carglesly periormed the friction ts so 
very Ccomiderable, as to obstruct fis 
motion, and make it require frequent 
repairs, 

‘The brine before it & passed through 
No. 3, marks 5° or 3°5 hydrom. La 
fine weather it is only passed once 
through each division, and marks 
when it bas passed through the seventh, 
10 or 12°, When the weather is not 
favourable, it is passed through them 
as olten a8 is necessary, so that it may 
aitam at least O°. It is tuen sent to the 
building No. 4 

‘This building No, 4, is sixty-two 
metres long, of which ~ fiity five 
are tusvished with faggots, ten meres 
high, and four broad at the bottom, 
It is strengthened every fifth girder, 
with pillars of masonry, without but- 
tresses. it is covered, but its roof, 
which is much iess wide than that of. 
the preceding is supported by these 
pillacs. A water wheel puts in mo- 
tien four pumps. This wheel like 
those of the other buildings is between 
seven and eight metres in diametef,- 
and the pumps are from fourieen to 
twenty two centimetres (53 to Of ins) 
In diameter. 23 

‘Two of these pumps convey i 3 
brine to the top of the butiding, the 
two others couvey the brine alter © 
is graduated into cisterns made on put" 


covered 











pose. As the brine is pretty rich 
when itis brought to ths building, a 
double sef of gutters are used, which 
pour it on eitver side according to the 
direction of the wiid, in the middle 
at the breadth, su that the brine runs 
among the tcorns, and it iy less dis- 
persed in the arr. 


In the most favourable weather for 
graduation, the brie is concentrated 
as high as 21° of 22° hydrom, upon 
this building, No. 4, most commonly 
te 18°, and only trom 12 to 14° in 
winter or autumn, In this Case it is con- 
veyed on the building furnished with 
ropes to biing it to 16 or 18°, 
she situation of the ground did not 
allow this rope-shed to be built in 
a straight line: it is rather bent, 
aad principally receives the wind 
from the valley of Doron: never- 
theiess one part of it also receives 


that from Aigueblanche, and here the, 


graduation goes on the quickest. 
Tne whole length of the building is 
ninety inetes, of which only seventy 
are furnished with ropes, ‘The carcave 
if composed of seven large girders 
upon masonry, and seventeen others on 
uprights of carpentry. It hasan irre- 
gular roof, which spreads out a great 
deal on the side to which the wind 
usually carries the brine. [he twter- 
vel betwee each girder coimprises 
twelve gutters 0.13 metre (5 inches) 
in breacth, and the same distance from 
eachother. ‘Lhese gutters are pieces 
of wood slightly holiowed, each of 
which suppor.s twenty three endless 
repes, from betweea 0.007 and 0.008 
ineire (1 3rd inches) in diameter: these 
ropes pass Uirough holes made tor that 
purpose, and are fixed to pullies that 
are sanged in the lower part of the 
building. ‘Thus each gatter carries 
forty six lengtis of ropes, and as there 
are in ali 259 gutters, the building is 
furnished wito 11Y14 ropes; now. as 
each of these ropes are 8.24 metres 
long, it follows tyat it required more 
than 100,000 metres, or seventy. five 
miles of rope wheu tive building ‘was 
hrst constructed, 
_ The machine that raises the brine 
is au endiess chain of buckets moved 
bya water wheel. It is composed of 
threedoubie chains, to which are a 
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tached a triple row of wooden buckets. 
The brine raised by these buckets runs 


into a small basin from  whenees it, 
runs through a canal that pa long 
the middie of the building; from 


hence it runs into other canals which 
lie between each girder, and trom 
thence it. is distributed by twelve 
gutters, into those which support the 
ropes. Lastly the notches made over 
the ropes allow it to pass along them. 
‘The surplus that-is not evaporated 
dripping upon the inclined boards that 
form the floor of the building, is col- 
lected in troughs which convey ‘it 
either to the cistern belonging to the 
machine, so that it may be again 
raised, or to cisterns made on purpose 
to receive it, and -placed all along 
the length of the floor, The evapo. 
ration by means of these popes is 
much swifter than that. caused by 
the faggots, as the air circulates more 
freely, and exercises its action upona 
greater surface. 


The overseers complain of the slight 
effect of the machine in raising the 
brine, of its expense, and of the continual 
repairs that it requires. Neverthe- 
less it is proper for the purpose, ag 
pumps could not be employed, The 
real inconveniences are 1° that the 
Chains are too slight to résist for any 
length of time the force that is re- 
quired; 2° that the bucket way is too . 
suyall, so that oscillations of the chaia 
throws the buckets Continually against 
the sides, by which meaos they are 
bruised, 39 In that the drum wheels, 
are toosmall, by which the buckets 
are bruised against the partitions that 
separate the thee chains, 4° Lastly, 
that the chains do uot ose the drum- 
heads, equally, as they do not turn 
constantly in ibe same plane, but fail 
by. stasts from one cavity to another, | 
and derange the machme. Their 
moveinent ought to be regulated, and 
they should be made to turn upon, a 
baud furmsiied with ‘solid points, 
More brine woukd be raised if the 
buckets only tose from the basin at the 


depth of the centre gf the lower drum 3 


they woyuid aiso.loge much less brine 


‘if their open mouths were _ longer, 
for in their present state, the brine of 


the: bucket that -is being emptied, falis 
1 
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upon the bottom of that which 
ceded it, is scattered about, and 
not reach the destined spout. 

This rope-shed is furuished on the 


List of New Publications. 


fJuly, 


side on which the wind most c 
monly blows with canvass ‘blinds of 
rollers, and these are let down in very 
beating weather. 
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NOTICE OF a FUTURE PUBLI- 
CATION. 


Wishing the Benevolent Plan, which this 
Work vs intended to promote, may be more 
generally known, we gladly announceghe 
following Prospectus of a New Work, en- 
titled the Philanthropist, 10. be pubiished 
once in three Months, Price Haif-a-crown, 
The object of this work is to encourage 

benevolent feelings, and to show how they. 


~ may be most beneficially exerted, parti- 


cularly by pointing out to those who oce 
cupy the middle and superior ranks in so- 
ciety, tlie results of such endeavours as 
have proved successful in alleviating the - 
miseries of man, and improving his moral 
character. 

Many who have the power of doing exe 
tensive good, are too frequently discour- 
aged from attempting it, for want of 
knowing the precise directionin which 
their efforts might prove efficacious; such 


- characters may be assisted by the Philan- 


thropist, as it will contain details of many 
Charitable Tnstitations, not only in the 
United Kingdoms, but upon the Conti- 


‘pent, and more expecially of those for 


the education of the poor, the direet ten- 
dency of which mast be, to diminish the 
nuniber of crimes, and to exalt the moral 
character of anativn. The means ased 
to evade the operation of the Act for 
Avolishing the Slave Trade, as well as the 
legal measu:es which may have been suc. 
cessfully employed to counteract them, 
will be duly nuticed—the efforts of the 
Institution’ for the civinzation of Africa~ 
the attemipt so successfully making for 
the same parpuse amoug the North Ameri- 
can Indiane—the subject of Prison Dis- 
ciphae, and the effect of Capital Punish. 
meyt upon the moral character of a 
People, will form an wportant part of the 
proposed undertaking. 

_ Sach extracts from the works of res- 
pectah's travellers, will be occas‘onally 
introdaced, as give a just pitture of man 
iu bisuncaltivated state; and from the ~ 
‘connections of those persous who are en- 
(gaged tm this’ work, ‘the Philanthropist 
; expedted ty Contéin a number of 








original Essays and Communications, | It 
is , that the whole will fort an in- 
teresting pubheation, having but one ob- 


ct, thatof promulgating whatever moy_ 


tz Calculated to strengthen the baud ot sv- 
ciety, aud promote universal benevolence, 

The profits of this work will be appro- 
priated to the promotion of plans for the 
general education 1 the poor. 
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Those who are disposed. to encourage 
this undertaking sre requested to send 
their addressto the Publishers, Longman 
and Co. Paternoster Row; J, and «a, 
Arch, Cornbiti; Darion avd Harvey, 
Gracechurch Street; WL Phdhups, 
George Yard, Lombird Street; or sircher 
and Wiring, Bellast. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 
———— ' 


| ie a recapitulation of the passing 
events of the month, and a short 
survey of our domestic situation, the 
most prominent event as more neariy 
affecting our immediate interest may 
be wckoned the present difficulties 
iu the commercial world, arising from 
the numerous and extensive failures, 
which have occurred both in Great 
Britain and Ireland, not from = any 
local cause, not because by the Union 
two legislatures have merged into one, 
and instead of a separate parliament, 
respecting which, while it had an 
existence, little good, judging from 
their deeds, could be said, we now 
form a portion of the imperial parlia- 
ment, of which we feel no inclination 
to speak in terms of praise; but these 
overturnings in trade have arisen 
from a cause common to ia part 
of the empire, and which will not 
cease to operate, so long as the pre- 
sent unwise policy is persisted in.— 
All these evils result trom the war, 
But as this part of the subject willbe 
treated more fully in the Commercial 
Report, it is unnecessary to” enter 
more largely on it tu this place. If 
war occasion all the inconveniences, 
the reme’y must be sought in Peace. 
It is a fashionable cant to say 
peace is unattainable, and the ex- 
pression pases from one to another 
without examination. A war of fifteen 
years has not given us securily, but 
every successive year has increased 
our danger. Let us try an opposite 
system. > The gigantic power ot France 
is as greatly to be dreaded in war, 
as mm peace, and there is no tendency 
in Wartare lo recruit our most vul- 
nerable part, the staie of our finance: s, 
or to restore the lost energies of trade, 
which can alone enabie these Countries 
to bear the present load of taxation, 
Let Great Britain abate of ber naughty 


seas, and resolve to be just and, 
moderate, aud a peace might speedily : 
be made. Kven admitting coubts of 
its ‘long dusation, our situation could 
not be made worse by the experi- 
ment, At least, ‘suffering humanity 
would have a little respite, and the’ 
blood and treasure of our country. 
would not for a time be unavailingly 


lust in a contest in which nothing Js ,, 
Peace» 


gained, and much is suffered. 
could probably be made on terms 
by no means unreasonable: 
be aseful to Bonaparte to consolidate. 
his power; we equally require its aid 
to restore our energies. In a season of 


it would | 


peace, our commerce would revive, — 


and from this source we should pos- . | 


sess an ample equivalent for the in- 
creased military power of France. 


trade she cannot rival us for many , 


fears. ’ 

In freland additional taxes have been 
laid on, and much murmar occasion- 
ed. How the advocates for war can 
reasonably comptain, is not quite evi- 
dent. So long as war is carried on, 
expenses will increase, and there must 
be additional taxation. 


The clamorows | 


: 


supporters of war should bear ‘these 


facts in remembrance, and cease to 


object to taxation, while their own 


system renders it absylutely neces 


sary. If these considerations had due 


weight, pethaps many who sit quietly 
ise the ware » 
whoop, would abate of their brain- - 


at home, and loudly raise 


less ardour. But perhaps no. persons 


are more dissatished with the weight » 
of iaxer, than they who are so an- © 


xious to assume an exclusive claim 


to the abused and misapplied term 7 
‘These seeming contra ” 
dictions arise from the same motive, _ 
‘They seek ~ 


of loyalty, 


an inordinate selfishness. 
to draw a gain from a meénopoly of 
but they like t 


specious 
preteupions to the deminion of the ‘save ther pockets, 


> 


‘They Je uilting : 
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to give their support in words, but 
chuse rather that others should give 
money, aud scruple not by every artt- 
fice to evade their proportion 
of contribution to what they them- 
selves affect to call a just and neces- 
sary war, 

Some of the London clergy have 
been holding meetings in their parishes, 
and accusing reformers of ’ promoting 
dissention; but are not they them- 
selves liable to a just recrimination? 
Do-they not promote dissention by 
their counter resolutions? An oppo- 
sition to existing establishments nyust 
be either good, or bad, according to 
the motives of the opposers, and the 
good or bad qualities of the things 
opposed. No party whether in power, 
or out of power, has a right to as- 
~ guine without examination, that an 
opposition to them must necessarily 
be bad. ‘Lhe question must be de- 
termined by reason, and sound argu- 
ment, Av obstinate zeal for retention 
may be as unreasonable, and as liable 
to produce irritation and inflamma- 
tion, as a zeal for innovation. 

The necessity for taxes io Ireland 
was increased by the injudicious and 
immoral policy of abating the duty 
on whiskey. But may it not be con- 
sidered in the vature of a bribe to 
secure the landed interést, that the 
cheapness of the poison of ardent 
spirits is permitted to increase our 
nattonal vice, and that fondness for 
intoxication which is unhappily cha- 
facteristic of our country ? 

The manufacturers of Dublin are 
in great distress. {f their employers 
have felt the pressure of the times, 
thé poor weaver and artisan accu3- 
tomed to live from hand to, mouth 
have felt the difficulties with accu- 
mulated weight, ‘lhe one may huve 
to part with some ‘of their super- 
fluities, and ascend to the third story, 
or even tothe garret, but what must 
become of the wretched inhabitants 
of the cellar, when their weekly or 
daily fund to feed theimselves “ and 
their crying infants, is taken from 


them by the distresses of the limes, - 


They were already in a state in which 
they could sink’ no lower, without 
actusiy encountering starvation. But 
thefe ts a radical defect in the state 
of Lavin, A large city is nota 
suitable seat of manufacture. In such 
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an unnatural situation, seasons of dis 
tress frequently occur, and periodically 
Visit thoye victims of bad policy, and 
of their own iuprudence, in whom’ 
thought.ess habits of improvidence are’ 
cherbhed, not only by their own fatal 
propen ity to armking whiskey, but 
by the blunders of statesmen, and es- 
peciaily by that system, to which, 
they have been taught to look tor 
relief. Iniead of relying on their. 
own powers, and being inptruct- 
ed in the necessity of providing for 
their wants by ther own. exer- 
tidns, and by prudence and tru- 
gality, they are accustomed to look 
tor assistance from the uncertain sup- 
plies of charity balls, and charity plays, | 
mere pallatives, which increased the 
evils by teaching dependence en the 
supplies drawn trom the iuxuries of | 
those above them, Goverument in 
the present instance have stepped 
fofward, and procured the national 
bank to offer to lend £200,000, asa 
means of supporting public  credit.. 
‘ibe intention is good, but there ts 
reason to fear tie means are entitely 
inadequate to the end proposed cf 
affording effectual relief, ‘Lhe pre- 
sent pressure arises from too large a 
stuck of manulactures lying on hand, 
‘The plan of giving money to the 
manulacturers to enable then: to go on 
increases tne stock, and adds tothe evil, 

The common council of the city 


of. Dublin have at a meeting on the 


20th instant pased by a large ma- 
jormty, resolutions to the tollowing 
ubport, but the court of Aldermen re- 
fused their concurrence. 


* Resvived. That we now teei as we 
have always feit, an unshaken loyalty te 
our sovereign king George the third, and 
the succession of bis royal house ; and 
we have 'o lament that his majesty should 
have been so grossly impused on by hiss ’ 
thinisters, #s in terminating the last sey- 
sions of partiaiwent to .state the growing 
prospernty of iveland, whe» bis ministers, 
in making such representations to fis ma- 
jesty, Must bave known tbat te very 
reverse Was aud ts the. fact. 


** Resolved, That the present distress 
and growing misturtanes of treland have 
arisen from vot having a resident partia- 
ment, who aloue would be capable o! Know- 
ing the real wants of thw country, aad 
poviding for them adequate rewedies, 
and we ar@ the inore fortified in this our 
opinion bythe manuer in which the late 
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monstrons evstem of taxation Was imposed 
on this coustry, and which ts contrary to 
every sound pemeiple of leguietion; we 
therefore appeal to oar conatrymen and 
f-llew estrzeos to come forward in corpo 

riieé bodies, andin county and erand jary 
jucetioys, to demand a restoration of tbat 
eoostitution wWheb is our birth-right, aud 
of which we have been dispossessed by 
fraud and corruption.’ 


They have likewise ordered the 
portrait ot Mr. Foster to be re 
moved trom the mansion house, he 
having forfeited the confidence of the 
nation. Itcool reflection uad repressed 
the ebullitions of party, i is probable 
this portrat would never have been 
placed te the situation from which 
it is now displaced. 

The tirst resolution conveys a merited 
censure on the conduct of = mitis- 
terstor grossly misrepresenting the slate 
of treland, aad assuming its growing 
prosperity to opposition to the tacts de- 
moustrated by woeful experience within 
the last few months, and shows a proper 
return of public spirit in the corpora- 
tion of the city, All agree that some- 
thing is wrong, but in the opiwion 
of suine the evil is still more ceeply 
seated, than as arising from the union, 
Whether this measure was good or 
bad in iseif, the means by which it 
was brought about, will stamp dis 
grace upon the actors in the page of 
history. Never was greater political 
protliyacy, or a more total disregard 
to all principle manifested, tian oa 
that occasion. ‘lhe bribers, and the 
bribed, and the hollow opposers of 
this measure are tvoived in one 
common tiiamy. But if the common 
council of Dublin are disposed to i- 
vestigute fully the causes ef our come 
mercial distress, and the weight of 
taxation, they must look further than 
tne union. The cause will be found 
in the wear. But probably they are 
not prepared for so strong a Censure 
on administration, as the true solu- 
tion of such a question would produce, 

it is asymptom of bed times, when 
scarcely a month passes in which we 
have not to allude to some tresh in- 
stance of suflermg in the cate of 
tue people, and ot tree inquiry. While 
peculators escape, and those who 
have been long living on the public 
spoils, are left at quiet, while the 
pensioners of the state, the holders of 
sinecure places, and they who receive 
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enormous salaries for doing little, en- 


joy thelr gains, which so heavily load 
the midule and lower classes, as tod 
threaten tiat ‘ the additional pound 
put on, may at lust break the pack 
udrse’s back,” while taose pubic 
mendicants of the higher rank toll at 








ease, supported by a forced and ex-, 


travayunt maintenance, if an unlucky 
wight vents his feeiugs in terms too 
strony, for the uerves of pampered 
aud morbid delicacy, he is immedi. 
ately caught in the legal trap, and 
the utmost stretch of power is exerted 


agaist hin; while to the shane of. 
the people be it told, they look coldly - 


on, say in thoughtless apathy he has 
been too imprudent, and join with 
tle sateilites of power in all their 


ageravatious agalust ihe object of | 


Mministertal vepyeance. 
generously forsake the stricken deer, 
We have again and again to complain 
of the engratitude of the country ; 
it“is extremely bad policy to leave 
unsupported those who step forward 
as the advocates of the rigits of the 
people ; it tends to discourage others 
from coming forward in the public 


‘Lhe wierd un-, 


service, when they see such inuiffer- ; 
ence and apathy, and suggests the in-_ 


quiry, where will be the viriuous 
recompense to serve an ungraicful 
people? ‘The feeling of conscious 
recuitude may support a few generous 
spirits in sacrificing much to the 
public good, but there is in the ‘hu- 
man mind a tendency to grow cool 
and idifierent al.o, unless the ap- 
probation of numbers cherishes the 
patriotic flame, it is not to be ex- 
pected, that individuals can neglect 
Lheir own business to make a com- 
won causé with the sufferer; but be 
is tainly entitled to the expression of 
sympathy, s0 decidedly made known as 
to render such prosecutions unpopular. 
Liberty is in danger of being lost, 
i the press is sheckled, ana free dis- 
Cussion 50 Darrowed, that a man must 


write, as if the attorney general * over- . 


looked each ine.” ‘Lhe free expres- 
Sion of thought will be cramped if 
advaniage is taken of an unguarded 


worl: which in the hurry oc ardour 
of comLostion may siip in, and he 
who writes with a sword suspended 
over his head, will seldom possess 
Suflicient strength of mind to write 
“usefully O: evergéfically. ~The press 
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may issue forth tame mawhiso tulla-~ 
bies, or venally sing the piaises of 
those in power; but under such cu 
cumstances, \ 
yrighty name will rematna, 


[hese reflections are preparatory 
to the introduction of the case of 
William Cobbett, the weil known 


writer o' the Weekly Kegister ; a man 
who at present, at least, deserves well 
of his country, 
guilty of a Jibel on the German 
legion, and sentenced to an imprison- 
ment of two years in Newgate, to 
pay a fine of £1000, and alterwards 
tv find securities tor. his good be- 
haviour for seven years, himself in 
£3000, and two securities for £1000 
each. We are to recollect that 
he himself was a soldier, who rose 
from the ranks, and has that warmth 
of feeling which may reasonably be 
expected, under suci Circumstances, 
when be described the German Legi- 
oy alled m to quell a meeting of 
the jocal militia at kiv. Indeed in 
a fair estimate of his political prin- 
ciples, a bias to his first profession, 
and a fonduess for military glory ap- 
pear to lead bim at times, to. coun- 
tenance that system of military power, 
to which the present unhappy  siate 
of Europe appears in dauger of fa- 
pidly propeliing the present civilized 
portion of the globe, and of bringing 
it back again to tne barbarism of 
those falsely called the heroic ages, 
‘These remarks oa the tendency to mi- 
lnary despotism incidentally occurred, 
aud have no immediate bearing on 
the question of his punishment, tor 
on this point he anid the attorney 
geveral have probably a similar pre- 
dilecion. He is now deserving of 
pune symp.tby: and tiatsupportcon- 
ered by, public feeling. He shows an 
uodaunied mind, and that his spirit isun- 
broken, appears by the following, ex- 
tract from bis Keg ster ofthe 14th inst, 


“| begin the eighteenib volume im a 
Prison = In this respect, however, I ouly 
share the lotof many men, who have in- 
habited this very prison before me, nor 
have [ the smallest doubt, that { shall 
hereatter be enabled to follow the example 
of those men. On the triumphing, the 
boundless joy, the feasting and shoutiug, 
of the peculators, or public robbers, aud 
of all thuse, whether proffigate or hypo- 
tiitical villains, of wuom 1 bave been the 


the shadow only of a, 


He has been found | 
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scourge, | look with contempt; knowing 
very well, feeliig in uy heart, that my 
Sitnation, evea at this tune, is infinitely 
preferable to theirs ; and, as to the future, 
I can reasonably promise myself days of 
peace and happiness, while continual 
dread wust haunt their guilty munds 5 
while every str, and every sound wust 
make them quake for fear, her day 
is yet tocome. 

He has been charged’ with base 
lucre. In the present state of things, 
the advocate of the people does not 
take the shortest road to make his 
fortuve. ‘Lhe people have no places 
or pensions to bestow ; they are even 
so careless as to be niggardly in dis- 
pensing the dué meed “of praise to 
their defenders. ‘The managers of 
the press seek out other means ; they 
too frequently frame their’ columns 
to suit the varying fashion of opinion, 
and by the help of deceptive glosses, 
and artful “suppressions, seek to make 
‘(the worse appear the better reason,” 
and thus recommend themselves to 
the notice of goverbinent ; thev are 
in no fear of prosecutions, or of 
‘* being caught tripping,” a 
“They would not with a peremptory 

tone, 
Assert the nose upon the face their own,” 


if they thought it would = dis- 
please their superiors, or lessen the 
number of their subscribers, when 
loyalty, or rather a pretence to it, 
is the reigning fashion, {lhe proprie- 
turs and editors of our periodical 
publications have much in their power 
in giving a right or wrong directiog 
to the public taste ; they ave caterers 
for the pubiic, who are often too ine 
dolent to judge for themselves, but 
without discrimination take what 
is set before them: 


‘* While sloth seduces most, too weak to 
bea, 

The unsupportable fatigue of thought, 

And swallowing, therefore, without pause 
or choice, , 

The total grist uasfted, husks and all,” 


‘The managers of the press, including 
authors, proprietors, and all others in 
their respective stations should act 
on principle. He who says what be 
does, not think, or suppresses from 
interesied motives, lest the sale ef a 
work may be injured, or the number 
of subscribers lessened, is actuated 
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by base lucre, while Cobbett, and 
they who un auntedly publish un 
welcome, unpalatable, but usctul truths, 
stand acquitted of the charge which 
recoils on the heads of those who 
make an unlounded accusation. 

As a token of reviving spirit, and 
of the press recovering amid all the 
shackles attempied to be Imposed on 
un, and that some are still willing to 
preserve the mghts of tree discusion, 
we g.ve an extiact from a prospectus 
of a vew paper to be published «in 
Cornwall, to be cabled the Cormwall 
Advertiser, or Hest Briton. Ihe 
sentiments are deserving of ap- 
probation, as they show a right teeling, 
and revive the hope of just political 
opinions gradually making thew way. 


** Thus a light 1 teeble tines, 
Independence bere shail reign, 
Or soon, tt circting distant climes, 
Shall bere retulgent rise again.” 


“ A Newspaper, entitled, 
THE CORNWALL ADVERTISER, 
* Prisca hides”? 

“To THe Puscic... The liberty of dis- 
cussing public measures, and of pro- 
nouncing ou the conduct of pebhe men, 
ws suo essential to freedom itself, thar, 
where tls privile ce does wot exist, the 
rgoverninent, wiatever form it may as- 
Sulmic, is substanatly despotic 5 for, if 
the people are prevented trom expressing 
their judgment respecting the wisdom 
aod tntecnty of those who bold the helu 
of the state, the voveramentis without 
coutroul, and the natvon without redress, 
The press ts justly considered the .chtef 
organ of this Liberty; it is through this 
medhbom that information is cueculated 
throurci the nation, and that public opi. 
noon, with gently swellitug wave, roiis 
frward, unt ier aches every cone of 
the Las, 

* To secure a medium for free and im- 
partial discussion 5 to ebeck whilst it os 
powrvle, the headlong torrent of puble 
alnises; to recover, aud transmit uci. 
paircd te postenty that sacred consti. 
tution, so dearly purchased by our an- 
eestors; to give to the inhabitants of 
tus country en opportunity of express. 
bog their untettered op mian, and of 
jJueiging fairly respecting the great ques, 
tem of parliawentory reform, Without 
winch every other species of civil re- 
form is but a ck lustre, the friends of that 
greatand HeCessary treasure have deter- 
mined tu establish a News paper in Corn- 
wali. 

A meeting of the Catholics of Ire- 
find wus veld onthe i3th instant in 










[J uly. 


Dubiin to consider of measures to 
take on the rejection of their peti- 
tion. After warm debates on the 
eligibility of presenting another peti. 
tion to parliament, a petiion to 
the King, ane an ackiress to the 
Britis nation, a motion of adjourn 
ment to the first otf November wag 
carried, 

the Orange processions on the 12th 





of this month have in some places 


been less oumerously attended tnan 
in preceding years, and even some 
who were formerly foremost on those 
occasions have tuis year declined to 
form a part of so imjudicious an 
exibition. Such a return to sound 
policy is highiy cemmendable, and 
it is hoped, that it may be consi- 
dered asthe forerunner of the gene- 
ral disuse of a practice, which tends 
to perpetuate dissension, and keep 
alive ai injurious irritation of the pub. 
lic noind, 


Alter so circumstantial a review 
of our domestic situation, an object 
to us of more Lymediate Importance, 
a short account of the state of foreiga 
powers may be sufficient. 

i:very motive of policy, and reci- 
procity of feeling should intimately con- 
nect us with the United states of North 
America. But this war waich unbitters 
every thing, and that mean jealousy 
winch lurks inthe minds of some against 
the Americans tor throwing off the yoke 
vt Britain, bas misled our statesmen, 
and endangered our amicable relations 
with that country. Our clatm to wie 
disputed dominion by sea, and the 
equally absurd aggressions of France 
by land have disiressed the Ametl 
cas, and leftthem at a loss to which 
sdeto turn themselves, ‘Their go- 
vernment, hay not been fully sup- 
ported in their plans by the peopie, 
aid the influence of the popular voice 
on a tree government, which even if 
occastunally in error, we ought 
respect, has decided against the pre, 
cautionary measures of an embargo, 
and nou intercourse, which were 4 
dopted at first, and which perhaps - 
were the wisest steps that could be 
taken to avoid open hostility, and 
nee out of the reach of the con- 
tending powers of Europe. For 4 
view ot the difliculties of the Ameti- 
cau government we refer to the ad: > 
dresses from New-York to the late 
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and present President, and their an- 
swers given among the documents at 
the conclusion of this article, aud 
which our readers will fiud iilustra- 
tive of the stale of parties among (bein. 
We also insert in the same piace, an 
answer from the house olf representas 
tives of Magsachusels to their gover- 
nor, which forcibly shows the diffi 
culties arising to the United States 
from the pressure of France on one 
hand, and of Great Britain on the 
other. ; 

Commercial cupidity and a desire 
to sacrifice future safety and respecta- 
bility to the prospect, probably de- 
lusive, of present gain, appear to 
have influenced the American people 
and caused them to lose the advan- 
tages they might have reaped from 
the enforcement of the embargo and 
non-intercourse ; for had these oieasures 
been steadily and uniformly persevered 
in, the difficulties of these countries 
would probably have forced them to 
yield in just concession to the claims 
of Americans, for exactly at the critical 
period of the repeal of each of these 
measures, we were feeling the accu- 
mulated want of a supply of those ar- 
ticles which form the basis of our 
manufactures, and also of a market 
for our maoufactured articles. ‘The 
character of the American govern- 
ment has thus assumed the appear- 
ance of being vacillating and unsteady, 
and by such conduct the Americans 
have materially injured their cause 
and their reputation for political wis- 
dom, 

Bonaparte by one of those acts 
of power so common to conquerors, 
who are seldom restrained vy jus- 
tice, and who like Caesar blush jor 
hothing “butan ili fought field,” has 
ainexed Holland to France.  Proba- 
bly the situation of Hvuiland will uot 
be made worse by this act of vio- 
lence, uor are we likely to lose except 
SO tur as an increased energy of a new 
polwe under the more iminediate di- 
fection of France, may render the 


introduction of our manufactures into 


the continent through Holland imore 
difficult. 
the continent of Europe lies pros- 
trate at the feet of this mighty con 
queror =Austria, dazzled by the alli- 
wice with him, and associatiig one 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XXiV. 
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of the Princesses of the house of Haps- 
burgh with the new «ynasty of the 
Corsican soldier of foriune, who par- 
takes of the common rise of all those 
called ancient families which by suc- 
cess have risen to emimence, and only 
appear great lous, as viewed through 
the vista of antiquity, wails with eager 
expectation to be «allowed to share in 
the spoil of ‘Lurkey, now ‘nodding 
to its fall,” and likely speedily to 
crumble by the weight of its cum- 
brous materials. Prussia in danger 
of being devoured by the lion when 
his appetile prompts him, remains in 
a verveless and unprotected state, wait- 
ing the caprice of the conqueror. 
Sweden, internally convulsed, ailords 
scenes of coufusion and dark cabal, 
whiie Denmark irritated against Kng- 
land, frou, motives of resentment tor 
the attack on her captial, and the 
capture of her fleet, lends uowiiiing 
assistance to further the views of 
France. ‘The prudence of Denmark 
has appeared consyicuous through the 
dangers which have attended the 
wartare of twenty years, which has 
desolated L-urope and so totally changed 
the state of the continent, or of what 
has been cailed the Western Family. 
Russia is at present drawn into the 
vortex of French politics, governed 
by the unsteady and imbecile Alexan- 
der, ouce gratuitously styled the mag- 
nanimous ally of britain. While Rus- 
Sia continues to act in servile depen- 
dance oa france she may be permitted 
to retain her present show of power 
but her weakly governcd and widely 
extended provinces are ill calculated 
to cope with the legions of France, 
when the deep policy of brench 
intrigue shail place them again i: 
oppor ition, 

it remains to notice the peninsula 
of Spar aod Portugal. Perhaps at 
the present moment the contest.1s 
decided, but if the issue is protracted, 
the event may speedily be expected. 
Great loss of treasure and a prodigal 
waste of human life, anu the extremes 
of human suilerings have Cuaracterized 
the unavailing aid given by Britain 
on this occasion Kercinand, and 
things as they were, couid not. stand 
In Competitivn with the plysical force 
of the French, aided by toe anoral 
energy acquired by dexterogusly yeek- 
K 
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nz to blend with it the cause of 
reform, and the abolition of the in- 


quisition, and all the other abuses of 


the old government. 
Englisi: aid may not probably much 
longer retard the re union of Sicily 


wit’ Naples. ‘To prevent the fail of 


this branch of the house of Dourvon, 
the plilanthropit can feel Little in- 
terest, when he recollects the Lorrid 
berbarities practised by them a few 
years ago, when they vainly bop- 
ed they hal regained their former 
power. ‘Lhe acts of cruelty then 
practised, sanctioned by the presence 
of a British fleet, were seldom equal- 
led in =the annals of civilized war, 
ancl with some other events of a simi- 
lar mature, which bave marked the 
last twenty years, raise strong doubts, 
ax to allowing to this age the cloim 
for civilization and refinement of which 
it boasts. “The excesses of the reach 
revolution are deservedly stigmatized, 
and are entitied to merited eXecralion ; 
but the acts of regular governments, 
are in many Instances not less the 
objects of  bonest indignation and 
Virtuous reprobation. In the page of 
impartial history both will descend 
with marked disapprobation to pos- 
terity, and show that Voltaire’s alle- 
gory of the monkey and the tyver 
is not alone descriptive of French 
manners. Other nations must come in 
for theirshare of the unhappy mixture of 
frivolity and crurity so deservedly 
lashed wader this siuile. This age 
produces 4 strange anomaly of civiliza- 
tion and barburtsin. 

Revolutionary movements are agat 
apparent in some parts of South Ame- 
rica, avd the Caraccas make an ettort 
fay emancipation. Miranda has been 
for along me sowing the seeds of re- 
volution in his native country. Whe- 
ther the inhabitants possess the energy, 
the perseverance, the coolness, the 
self denial, the willingness to bear 
privations, the fortitude, the courage, 
mn short the virtues necessary to lusure 
success to revolutions, 1s still pro- 
blematical. Doubts arise and tend to 
moderate the cherishing of any very 
sanguine hopes. if they really pos- 
sess sufficient powers of endurance 
within them-elves, there is a danger 
vf their p.ans being thwarted, by one 
or both of the beiligerents of Europe, 
aifecting us in the case of Spain and 


Portugal to afford relief, but in reality 
secking Only selfishly to draw prof 
to themselves, and practising on the 
credulity of those who trust them. ff 
the flame of revolution spreads to La 
Plata and Peru, the events at Bueno 
Ayres, will not tend to inspire conf. 
dence in the British name. 

‘The old court of Portugal in their 
residence in Brazil do not appear 
to have gained wisdom by their mis. 
fortunes or transportation across the 
ocean. lhe same cabals, the same 
petty squabbles of a court, that ha. 
tred to liberty, and a total ignorance 
of the true principles of trade, equally 
stamp their proceedings with — folly, 
mi their change of situation as cha- 
racterized them in Portugal. ‘Lhe 
inhabitants of a court do not readily 
learn to profit by experience. ‘lhey 
are too often only fit for tbe hospital of 
incurables, the mighty Jazar house 
which gontains that great class of man- 
kind who refuse all instruction. 

India presents nosubject of pleasing 
contempiation to the sagacious pob- 
tician, who looks beyond the present 
moment. A discontented army, active 
and vigilant hordes waiting for an 
opportunity of annoyance fill: up 
the back ground in India, while at 
home, a bankrupt Company borrowing 
money to pay a high dividend, and 
by an appearance ol fictitious wealth, 
adding to the general delusion as to 
the prosperity of the country at large, 
alarm and terrify he calm observers 
of passing events, who ‘**from the 
loon holvs of retreat,” view the present 
shifting scenes, and give warping of 
approachig danger, But they lke 
Cassandra have too generally the fale 
of boing mocked for their pains, and 
g'Ving their warnings in vain, 





OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
i 
As descriptive of the Policy of the American 
Government in the present crisis, cohen they 
are wssuiled by the hostilities of the rival 
Powers of ironce and iingland, and thet 
Counseis enfeebled by want ef unanimity a 
home, and us wustrative of the State f 
Parties with them, which produces such @ 
wacillution in their public ucis, we present 
our Readers with the Joliowing 
Addresses of the General Re publica® 
Comwittee of New York, in behalf, 
by order of their constituents, to James 
Madison and Thomas Jefferson, the Pit 
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elentand late Presidents of the United 
<tates, With their respective answers, 
TO JAMES MADISON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNI TED STATES. 
Ksteemed oud rest “ted Sir, 

Your republican 
ety and county of New-york, at a general 
moti ul, directed us to address you, to 
express the high confidence which they 


fellow eitizensof the 


repose io Yourtalents avd integrity, and 

thei fall determination to support the 

i gts and guverament of our « ountiry. 
Your election, sir, to the chief magtis- 


tracy of the Goiou, Was aneveat which af- 
forded us the gr atest satisfaction Your 
ancivat and uniaterrapted tiiendship with 
Mr. Jefferson, the experience which you 
have obtaiwed in a course of public 
Jife, together with the jategrity, ability 
and usefulness, will which 4 ni have fitled 
Inany of the 
society, are 


long 


migst eaaprortiaaa! stations ja 
valuable pledges to your 
ofthe patnmotism, discernment 


and firmness with which the government 


conntry 


will be administered. 
Wert nee the more in your well merit- 
edele i, bee ause in manifesting tie 


attachwentot the people to republican 
pric pies, aud tu those practical rues of 
tlection which are so essential lo the preservae 
Lon of order, we have acquired an addi- 
twnal Valuable proot of the practicability 
of the re pieseutative systein. 

The dispens thigns of divine Provi lence, 
and the veice of your have 
chosen you to pre bide in A thst inte resting 
situation of affairs 


eounll y , 


fo your wisdom, and 
to that of congress, we cheertaily sabmit 
the nature and character of the measures 
to be adopted, Conscious that these only 
properly belong to the regularly cCOonstir 
tuted authorities, we are happy to add, 
the 
of du y are united with the voice oi 
tion, 


dictates 


affec- 


thy 
toa ce preseutirostance, 


\\ eCA&nneat bit ernt rtain a proper sense 
Of the ageravated and long contianed in. 
janes wluch our conntry bas sustained 


Irom the principal belligercut mations of 


Europe, Attached to peace, \ hile pe ice 
C30 be maintained with boneour, but stil 
more arce aily des ‘ted tu the essential 


+t , 

rights of the { nited States, while we 
hy ' . ° 
Houle deplore the necessity of re sorting 
19 more vj rorous measures. we should be 


Come consoled by the reflect 
Pa'riotisnt and justice 
full confidence 
in fellow citizens repose in 
you, and in the inaiority ofour national 
representatives, we ure also happy to ex- 
Press a tu!) determination to support the 
freedom and intere sts of our country, and 
He Meos ires of its goveroment, in War, 
and peace, “ with our lives, our fortunes, 
#o2 our sacred honour,’ 


mn *that 


produced them. 
fu stati iz the which 
‘ur rf pud ic 
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That your administration mav be plens- 
ing and satisfactory to yourself, as weil 
‘and 
Cceoud to posterity, 
Juf- 
fi rson, are amoug the first and mo t fer 
vent of our wishes, 

We are, str, wth affection and esteem, 
your republican iellow citizens 

ArraHam Broopcoon, CHAIRVAN, 
HAMMOND SECRETARY, 
of the general republican com- 
inittee of New york. 
esatitielete 
M yntind Cr, Sept, 2 , 1809, 
CENTLEMEN, 

Your letter of the 16th tnst. covering an 
ahivess by the general ropublican com- 
mittee of New-york, having duly 
r ceived, | now enclose au with 
a tender to you of iny respects and good 

JAMES MADISON, 
Asradam BLoopcoop, CHAIRMAN, 
JUpan HAMMOND, seCRETARY, 

General repob iean counmittee 

of Ney york, 


ne 


as prosperous to the Amer CAT pe op 
fiat yourname may a 


united with those of Wasdinzton an 


JubAt 


been 
answer, 


NN ishes. 


TO THE GENERAL REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE 
OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW-YORK. 

[ have received, fellow citizens, your ad- 
dross bearing date the fifteenth inst. with 
u due sense of the kind seutiinents it ev- 
prosses, andof the fivourabie light in 
which itviews My advancement to the 
executive trust, aud the several considera- 
tions which led to iat, 

in proporuon as the present situation of 
our Country is interesting, It Is) consol og 


to find the conviction becomiug aniversal; 


that the difficulties rendering it so, have 
yesulted trom the accumulated) wrongs 
committed by the principal Bellicevent 
nations, in spite ofthe Justice ana fore 
bearance of the Untied States, which 
onght tohave avertedthem, and that the 
omy remedy isto be found mi a tira and 


patriote sapnport of the measures devised 
and pursued by the consisted authoritees 
The pledge and example of this duty, 
presented in your addiess, 1s entitled to 
the hichest Wevoutly praying 
thata sympathy emulation every 


where, may, under the diwine blessing 


praise, 
and 


’ 
have the happy effect of preserving to our 


country theadvantages of peace, mthout 
relinquishing als rights or ats honour, [ 
tender to vouand to these whose senti- 
ments You have conve yed Inv cordial res- 


) cts, a d wy best Wisoes. 


S pi. 24, 15.9, James Maptson, 


TO THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

Lite President of the United Slates. 
RESPFCTED AND FSTEE MED SiR, 

The Republican citizens of the city 
and county of New-york, by thew reso- 
lution, unanimously passed at a general 
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meeting, determines to signify to vou the 
high sense Which they entertain of your 
Tirtues, talents, and valuabie services to 
our beloved country, together with their 
fullapprobation of the measures pursued 
during your adiiomtration. By the same 
resulution they have renderedus the organ 
to communicate thoir sentiments to you, 


In complying with this) pleasing re- 


quest we also think itour duty to. state, 
that we speak our own opinions and feel- 
ings, as wellas those of our fellow” re- 
publicans at larce, 
affections, and in) retirement attract” the 


You, sir, live in our 


saine, and if possible even superior emo- 
tions Ol gratitude to those which were 
Cherished while you presided over the af- 
fairs of the unton, 

Your early and eminent exertions in 
support of American tadependence, and 
your unvarying attachment to the civil 
liberties of your fellow citizens, entitle 
youto their affections and esteem. And 
thongh we eanvot bat deplore that the 
criors and the preyudices of party have 
too frequently excited unmecited attacks, 
we are sensible that a consciousness of 
rectitude together with the approbation 
and Sty prove et republicans tmitust have af- 
fuided an estemable consolation. 

We veluctantivy parted with you as 
president. lu the difficult s:tuation of 
our country it was honestly wished to 
coutinue the aid of your wisdom, experi- 
ence, and tried inte yrity. We feit to- 
wards you the affection ofa child” to a 
parent, aud the moment of political sepa- 
ration was pamfalin the exireme. Your 
reasons nevertbeles. convinced us of the 
propriety of your retirement, and the 
election of your friend as a suecessor pro. 
duces at this moment our greatest conso- 
lation. lo the infancy of our government, 
we perceive it to have been proper, that 
worthy and distnterested examples should 
be presented, and that vo prevent heredi- 
tary establihments, our best men should a- 
word ap rpeinity f povcer, 

The more we reflect apon the measures 
Of your adanoistration, especially those, 
Wheeh have been adepted towards the 
Principal belligerent powers, the more 
fully we discover and understand the 
perity oftmetive and soond policy which 
produced them, and we principally recvet, 
that«dey damesiic opposition should have 
beeen made to the just re enulation ofa daw. 
ful covernment, not only intended but ju- 
diciousty adapted, to preserve a state of 
peace, aod to miaiatein the most inestima- 
bie rights of our o itaon, 

Divine Providence has destined our ex- 
istence to an extraordinary aod = interest- 
ing state of human affairs, Phe most 
superficial observer must perceive bhim- 
svlf surrounded by vast anu astonishing 


[July. 


spectacles, Ambition is no longer sated 
with the conquest of a kingdom or a pros 
vince, but regardie-s of the means it as. 
spires tothe dominion of universal em- 
pire—In such a situation it was not to be 
expected that we should euthely escape 
those agttations, Which convulsed the nae 
tious with whom we had established con- 
tinval habits of intercourse. Our relations 
tuwards the great Belligerevts, were too 
important to each to be beheld by the 
otherswithout an eve of jealousy. To 
this consideration we must in a great 
measure attiibute those repeated acts of 
aggression, Which have been perpetiared 
with differeut degrees of violence, but 
without intermission. To keep. aloof 
from these prodigious contests, to cultivate 
our OWn resources, and to enable our 
country to profit by its favoured situation, 
uatilits neutral and progressive growth 
should render it invuluerable to toreiga 
attack, appears to have been the great 
design of your wise and salutary adminis- 
tration. Many of our countrymen, who 
have opposed the measures of goveris 
meof, of withbeld from them a tirm sap- 
port, may live to regret that intatwation 
which prompted them to violate our laws, 
and by presenting an appearance of our 
domestic weakness, eacourage a continu. 
auce of those injuries, which might other- 
wise have been restrained, 

We beleve, sir, that the embargo and 
nOon-intercourse acts were impartial in theve 
character, devised from the purest of in- 
tentions, and wise in their operatron, 
They furnished au opportunity to collect 
our floating property from abroad, ‘They 
prevented inconsiderate men, from plac- 
ing their merehandize within the reach of 
inevitable capture, They reeatled our ma- 
riners,from scenes of insalt and maprison- 
ment to the bosom of their native country. 
They evinced to the warring world, that 
the United States, howcver pacific in dise 
position were incapable of subinitting to 
every extremity of injustice, They af- 
forded our own governwent tune to consult 
the opinions aud wishes of the nation, 
belore it consented to engage in more 
rigorous and decisive measares. They 
were calcnlated to withhold, and had they 
not been evaded, would have ei ctually 
withheld from foreign aggressors, those 
supphes, which were necessary to the per- 
petuance of theirown power, appealing to 
their own interests, to resture the free ex- 
ercise of those rights which their pride 
and passions and injustice had violated. 

With deference to the better judgment 
of those whose experience and superior 
means Of information have enabled them 
to forin a more correct Opinion, we ber 
heve that the truly independent situation 
ei the United Siates and the poweés 
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which we possess to withhold from hostile 
foreigners, Supplies of toany articles of 
the fest necessity, Is a valuable weapon 
i, our hands. And although a suspension 
of mte:cuurse Must produce is incon- 
they are incomparably less 
than those which result from ticessant 
insult and capture, Patriwtism should 
endure these temporary privat:ons with 
fortitude, and we have abundant reason 
to be thankful to beneficeut Providence, 
for having placed our lot in an extensive 
fertile territory, soabundantin the produc. 
tion of every essential comfort as to 
preclude the possibility of real divtress, 
We exceedingly regret that untoward 
circumstauces, and an improvident opposi- 
tion have prevented tne effects of this 
rational and obvious system, from being 
fully ascertained. 

The desolating calamities inseparable 
from war, its innumegable distresses, its 
pernicious effects upon the manners and 
morals ot socrety and the dange rs with 
which it assails the duration of free go- 
verpments, are powerful  dissuasives 
against the entering ito‘ such a state 
without the utmost provocation and most 
direful necessity.. With regard to our- 
selves, a warlike disposition Would entail 
upon us the most permanently injurious 
consequences ; We should be enlisted in ail 
the intricacies of European conuections 
and alliances; we should be alternately 
menaced and entreated, cocreed aud 
courted, driven or seduced, to destroy Our 
general safety and forfeit our natronal 
character of justice, and become habita- 
aily enlisted as a standing party ia the 
distant contests of the oid worid. Andwe 
farther sir, believe, that when the tn- 
Jurvus system of warfare is once adopted, 
itis beyoad the limits of human sa- 
Zacity tu juretei its ullimate COnsequete 
Ces, 


Vemiences, 


But attached as we are to the continu. 
ance of peace, and adserse to any kuro- 
pean conection, a pacilic disposition, or 
anv apprehension of danger, would nei- 
ther OccasiGn timidity, ner produce the 
inost distant consent to abandon the 
neutral and national rights of vur belov- 
ed country. The spirit of the 
tion Is uuextinguished; we shail emulate 


revoihe- 


the virtue and vigour of our forefathers 
and maintain at every hazard, the iiber- 
ties, union, and constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, together with the goverh- 
wentot their general choice. 

That you, sir, in your chosen retire- 
Ment, in the bosom ot your tamily cou- 
Recrions, and in the midst of «ff ctionate 
frieuds, may enjoy many years of happi- 
bess, and that the sweets of domestic tran- 
quiliity may be united to the pieasure of 
beholdiug the prosperity of your country, 
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aud the trinmph of those principles of 
civil liberty, ta the deience of which 
your active days have been so benetici- 
ally employed, are the sincere and fer 
vent wishes of your frieuds and tellow 
citizens. 

By the general republican committee 
of the city and county of New-York, 

ABM. BLoopDGooD, CHAIRMAN, 
Jupan HAMMOND, SECRETARY. 
Montice lio, Sept. 30, 1809, 

GENTLEMEN, 

The very friendly sentiments which 
my republican fellow citizens of the city 
and county of New-York, have been 
pleased to express, through yourselves as 
their organ, are bighly gratetul to me, and 
command my sincere thanks: and their 
approbation of the measures pursued, 
while L was tutrasted with the adminis- 
tration of them affairs, strengthens my 
hope that they were favourable to the 
pubhe prosperity. For any errovs which 
may have b en comuitted, the sudalgent 
will tind some apology in the difficulties re- 
sulting from the extraordinary state of bu- 
man affairs, and the astonishing spectae 
clesthese bave presented. A worldin arms, 
ano trampling onall those moral prineiples 
which bave heretofore been deemed sa- 
cred in the intercourse between nations, 
could not suffer us to remain insensible 
of allagitation, During such a course 
of lawless violence tt Was certainly wise 
to Withdraw ourselves tromall intercourse 
with the belligerent nations, to avoid the 
ae sulating culamities inseparable from 
war, its pecuicious effects on manners, 
and inorais,and the dangers it threatens to 
tree governmeuts; andto cultivate out own 
resources until Our natural and progressive 
growth should leave us pothing to fear 
trom furengn enterprize. ‘Phat the beue- 
its derived from these measures Were 
Jessened by an Opposition of the most 
Omiuous character, and that the continu. 
ance of injury was encouraged by the ap- 
pearance of domestic weakness waich 
that preseated, will doubtless be a sub- 


jcet of deep, and durable regret to such of 


our well lutentioned citizens as partici. 
paie m mistaken confidence m 
men who kad otner views than the good of 
Should foreign nations, 
however, deceived by this appearance of 
division and weakness, render it neces. 
sory to vindicate by arms the hijuries 1o 
our country, Lbetieve with you that the 
éparet of the revolution ts unextinguished, ana 
that the cultivators of peace, will igaiu,ae 
ov that oecasiwon, be transformed at oncé 
i.tv a pation of warrtors, who will leave 
us wothing to fear for the natural and 
natiofial r ghts vf our country. 

Your approbation of the reasons whioh 


it, wrder 


their OWN country, 
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induced me to retire from the honoura 
ble station ia wheh my tellow erizene 
bad placed me, is a proof of your devo 
tion ta the lowe proacipl sof our constitution, 
These are Wisely opposed toa l perpetua- 
trons of poser, and to every praciwe whch 
man lead to hereditary estoblisiments: and 
eerain Tam, thet any services which I 
could bave rendered, will be more than 


supplied by the wisden and virtues of wy 


accessor, 

Lam very thankfal forthe kind wishes 
vou express tor my personal happr ness. 
it will always be iitimately connected 
with the prospertty of our country, of 
whieh L sincerely pray that my fellow 
evtizens of the city and county of New. 
York, may have their tall participetion. 

‘Thos. Jerronson, 


Messrs. Plvodrood & Hunmond 
MASSACHUSSEITTS LEGISLATURE 
MONDAY, JUNE II, 


Extract from the answer of the house of repre- 
sevitatives to the governor's specch : 

“In adverting with your excellency to the 
convulsed state of Europe, the mind involuntarily 
ehudders at the afflicting spectscle. A war cx- 
terminating in its mature, extends its ravages, and 
what willbe its final catastrophe is known only to 
that Reing who maketh darkness his pavilion. In 
the wide range of its desolatiun, inatpicious events 
bave comanel tothe best interests of this country. 
Enyland and France, without any pretext or com- 
plaint in relation to our conduct, on the professed 
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rinciple of annoying each other, have wantonly 
[evedocen a system equally repugnant to the 
usages of nations, the immunities of neutrais, ang 
the dictates of justice. In both nations we perceived 
the same spirit, modified to purposes that will 
comport with Ure actual situation of each. Eng- 
land, on the one hand, in the insatiable spirit of 
commercial monopoly, has interfered with some of 
the most beneficial branches of our commerce, in 
order to afford her own 4 more extensive expansion, 
n the other, the ruler of France, with an ambition 
as inordinate, as his mind is vigorous and capa. 
cious, in his favourite scheme of bearing upon the 
commerce of Engiand, has violated the anctity of 
neutral rights, and the obligations of positive com- 
pact. The one with the mastery of the ocean, 
and the other with the dominion of the Continent 
have waged war upon our dearest interests, and 
produced incalculable private distress, and public 
cmmbarassment. For either of them there is no a- 
pology, no excuse, which, in the moment of re. 
turning reason and candour, justice would not blush 
to own. Instead of being benefactors to mankind 
insteac of promoting the prosperity of nations, a 
extending the circle of humaw happiness, the des- 
troctive consequences of their conduct are felt in 
every quarter of the globe. ‘This house ardently 
desires, that this state of things may be changed. 
And although expectation is almost destroyed, yet 
we cannot forbearto hope that these nations will 
return toa sense of justice and of duty, that they 
will give to thiscountry a tree enjoyment of those 
blessings which are her rights, and of which in a 
moment of lawle-s oppression, she has been unjustly 
deprived. Im ahy event, we fecl confident thar 
under the auspices of those whom the people have 
sclected asthe depositorics of their caectig cement. 
ed by union and harmony, and with the benignant 
Intcrposition of that Providence which has heretofore 
been **the stability of our times, amd the swrength 
of our salvation,” the destinies of this republic wily 
rise superior to existing difficulties, and be more 
Priily tixed in the aifections of our Citizens, and the 
respect of maukind-” 
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Wishing to make this 0 BO of the Magazine more full, and more gencral. 
ly interesting than Ut has hitherto been, the Proprieiors earnestly solicit come 
munications praperly authenticated. They will be more particularly acceptable 
which describe the progress of locat improvements, the establishments of schools, 
orp ‘ans for be tlerine the ca ndition and incre using the comforts of the poor. 


School for the Children of the Poor. 

It is pleasing to record acts of benevo- 
lence aid Enetitutions to promote the be- 
nefits oO education, Two youeg mea, 
Jobo Crosley and Thomas Cupples bave 
most benevolently devoted two hours in 
the morning, aod as much of the evening 
ly each a "y to the education of ® number 
of poor bove inthe townof Lisburn. They 
have adopted the plans of Bell and Lan 
coster, and tstenct about 
atter the oranner introdaced by 
The bovsare taught in classes fram lessons 
posted vpon the walls, aud they write oo 
sand land swoeth!y on @ board fitted for the 
purpose, previuusl¥ Co using slates in their 
future progress” Much of the expense of 
rcohovls on the msaal plan, i hooks, paper, 
quelis, &e. is thus saved. The labour of 
t-eching, which thy nodertake them. 
selves, ip facilitated by the ays'stance of 


tle, 


seveaty boys- 


monitors chosen from the children, who 
while they instruct others are also benefit- 
eckin therrturo. A record of the merits 
and demerits ts kept, and once a week the 
deserving are rewarded bv some small pre- 
mum, aud those who are marked in the 
black book are tried by a jury of their 
peers, chosen from tne other children, and 
recewe punishment according to their 
inisdeeds. It is observed that ergn during 
the short time which has elapsed since the 
opening of the school, the morals of the 
boys bave been considerably improved by 
a sieady execution of this system. 
avendiieews 

«fcconnt of a School of Industry for Girls. 

The very great importance of educatwa 
to the poor, inducesa correspondent to give 
the tollowiog aceoupt uf a school forthe edu- 
cation of poor children, established by @ 
jady in Ball.tove. The schoo! was establish 
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ed afew months ago, and at present cons union of industry with the usual instrue- 
gistsof about thirty girls. Fhey are taught tion in learning to pour clildrew is) very 
to plat straw for bonnets and mats, and judicious, [tis delightiud \o sce them sv 
to make gloves at thei Own bouses. Twice — busily employed at the cottage doors 5 aud 
a week they attend at the school-rounto although it is asboit tine siace the straw 
be instructed io reading, writingandarith- — plating has been lntvoduced into that 
metic, according tu J. Lancaster's plan; county, many children are enabled to 
when also further tustruction is given in Keep themselves neat and ciean with the 
sewing and platting, to those who stand ta protits of thew work. This manufactnre 
need ofit. The gloves are very neatly imustalso be contemplated as of gvatiwual 
made, and the girls are paid in proportion = importance, as the straw platting is se 
asthe work is veat and clean. The straw, little known iu treland, where the poorer 
which is of Eugtish growth, aud bought in classes frequentiy suffer seo much from 
the warehouses ip Dublin, is given tothe wautefemploywent, The planof giving 
giris ready split, and they are paid fur preaiiuins for ueat platting is adopted tu 
platting according to the good quality of — this school in order to stigimiate tie chii- 
the work. It is tatended to add the spine drev to greater exertion, 
ning of nen valu, an article of manufac- A school has been estoblished at Nur- 
ture not much practised in that quarter, ney, in the county Kildare, where trish 
to fill up any unemployed time, which straw is used. The poor are taught to 
might arise from an occasional want of — prepare the sivaw, audit is taeu bought 
sule for the gloves or straw plat. The fiomthem, 

Que eeescnemnge nee 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From June 20, till July 20, 

Tue rain which has fallen since last report, has greatly improved the crops.— 
The late sown flax in particular, which ia many parts of the country looked ex- 
tremely ill, has recovered in an extraordinary manner, aad the general appearance of 
thecrop promises a plentiful supply of that staple commodity. The seed which was 
saved last year, has in general grown well, notwithstanding the unfavourableness 
of the season in which it was obtained, and affords ample encouragement to the 
growers, to persevere in their endeavours, to render themselves less dependent on 
foreign seed for the future. , 

The wheat crops although rather thin in many places, may upon the whole, be deno- 
menated good ; some complaints of blast in various quarters have been circulated, 
but it is hoped, the malady is not extensive. 

Oats in general are short, and cannot be calicd a luxuriant crop. Where 
they were late sown on poor clay soils, they are extremely bad. 

The appearance of the potatve crops is variable, where they were planted ear- 
ly on good soils, they are promising, but un the poor grounds, where planted dure 
ing thedry weather, the plants have comée up at different times, aad seem weak and 
stunted in their growth, 

Grazing grounds have been very defective this season, and the meadows are l¢ss 
productive, than has been caperieaced for many years. 


oar arene. F ee 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

Tee wors of war after having first reached the merehants and traders bave 
how descended to the manufacturers, and the lower clacses. Bankrupicies multiplying, 
aod with no prospect of theie termination, bot increasing in arithmetical progression, 
sone brings down another; work-people throwu ont of employment, so that the 
Weaver takes the place of the harvest labourer, and all tied aseareity of work in 
order to procme a subsistence, mark the present times, aod display a distressing 
aspect. To what are these accumalated difficulties and distresses, pervading almost 
all the classes of society owing? An answer may be retoried in one short word, 
THE war-slt is the war, which put trade out of its accastomed chanuels, and forced 
Capital, ike the comets blaze into the erratic and lawless track of speculation. War 
S€easiOned these speculations to be uncertain, at first generally attended with great 
fans, aiid latterly with great losses, The war enconraccd the system of the ex- 
tension of paper money, and the consequent facilities givey fo the spirit of specuiae 
tron, and also by the introduction of a factitious and fictitious capitel, hada tendency 
t© raise the prices of the necessaries of life, and enhance the expenses of living.— 
War cucreased the taxes must cnormously, and brougttthe weight of the public 
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burden home to every individual in propertion to bis means, or rather unequally, ig 
prepothon to bis ¢ xpenditure, aod made him tee lingly understaud the nature of the 
public debt, which, while he read of its increase by nullons and hundreds of millions, 
searcely gave any intel! gible idea, and almost exceeded his potions of calculation, 
till it Was brought home to bimin a tang:ble shape in the way of taxation, and fore. 
ed'timto feel his share of the burden. The war also, by raising up a class of peo. 
pie who partook of ifs gams, and rose to sudden wealth, encouraged others by the 
spirit of emulation to follow the example of profuse expenditure, and the suber citizen 
avd industrious plodder forsook their former babits, and were shamed out of their 
modest mediocrity to ape the manners and expenses of the Commercial aristocracy who 
had successfully turned the times to them advantage, aud profited by the gains made in 
the more early stages of hostility, aud some of them by thetr participation iv the public 
spoils as contractors and in other modes of gainiug by the war, Thus the «ar occasioned 
increased expenses, avd diminished means of meeting them; hence arises the pre- 
sent uuexampled state of commercial distress, of hich the approximate cause, and 
of the consequeat misery, wiich is overspreading the land, is seeking to meet the 
enereased expenses of the times, by engaging tno more exte nsive and often hazardous 
sehemes intrade, When difficulties arose, recourse was freque ntly had to supporting 
fetitious evedit, by a system of drawing and redrawing bills, so that frequently two or 
more sets of bills were drawn to represent Gue transaction: the massof paper afivat 
was thus ¢normousiy encreased, and when greater difficulties arose au unlimied 
extension of bills was issued, to the almost certain ruin of those who thus suffer 
themselves to be involved, Once entancied, thev found it impossible to extricate 
themselves, and the plunge of each successive mooth: was deeper. They were thus 
reduced to all the shifts jorraming money, Which are stigmatized among mer. 
cantilc men by the name of Aiding, a metaphor borvowed from the more harmless 
amusement ofehildren in flying, their paper kites. 

Unless the cause which led to this accumalation of evils is removed, and peace 
is specddy substitated for war, difficulties will be Likely to increase, and recur at short 
intervals, watila general bankruptcy ensue, and the plans of Bonaparte, at first 
ridiculed, but now to be so seriously dreaded, fur our destruction, by cutting up 
our trade and crippling our finances, will be iu danger of being realized. 

The cotton trade, which has been tatterly so much better in Great Britain, than in 
this country, may now probably receive asevere check by the cords for the exclu. 
sion of British manufacture trom the continent being drawn tighter by the annexation 
of Helland to Franee, and the other plans, which Bonaparte has in contemplation for 
our anneyanec, in furtherance of his views of commercial wartare, In Ireland,the cotton 
. The number of weavers thrown idle, and soliciting 


‘ 
j 
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trade bas reecived no revival, 
work as labourers, mark the extreme depression of this trade, 

The linen trade prima state of stranve anomaiv. Linens ace selling at higher pri- 
ces, in out brown markets, than can readily be procared for them white, at least in 
the Lendon market. By this singular state, it woald appear, that too much capital is 
stilemployed inthis eeclining manufacture, notwithstanding large sums have latter 
ly been abstracted from it, At the late market in Dublin. large quantities of fine linens 
ot the bywhter fabric, Were sold for exportation to America, but the coarser kind were 
scarcely at allin demand; much therelore of otuer descriptions remains ou | sid in 
Dublin, snd in London not much is stirring, but itis said there is some dematid 
at present for Martinique and Ganudaloupe. The flax crops are now looking 
pretty well, so that probably there may be a suificient, if not an abundant supply 
for this season. We moythus be encouraged to look for a more regular trade for 
next vear trom an adequate supply of tlax anda total discomfliture of. the speculators, 
who ietermeddied in this manufacture, and Who have met with sufficient discourages 
ment frou speedily again embarking rashly in a sinilar adventure. Kut the pros 
peet of a retarn to reguiar trade may be again delayed by some recent great 
failuves of linen houses in London. Asa proof of the decline of the linen trade, 
it may be mentioned that no less thao six blcachireens, the entire number betwees 
Jombed and Belfaston the river Lagan, have boon this year unoceupied ; and that @ 
tort parts of the coantry, the value of bleachgreens has been most materially lowered. 

Phe state of the working people in Dublin is depiorable im the extreme. Admit 
thew faults have been great, and their management mipradent, they are now objects 
uf compassion, They have nut bke the weavers in the country, an oppertanity of 
seeking employment inthe elds, © Their babats led them to spendtov much on ww bie 
key While Chey had employment, and now When the pressure of the times arising from 
the general source of our calamities the war, Lave throwa, them out of work, theif 
mix ty is great. At all times, the inhabitauts of a wretched lodging bouse in a 
eity are deficient tw comfort, for tn comparison, the meanest cabin or hovel in the 
country is superior, where at icast fresh air is to be enjoyed, but sow when hunger is 
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added te dirt, they claim the attention of the humane to alleviate their sufferings. 
Happily for them there is in Dublin an ample fund of benevolence to afford them re- 
lief; and there are als>entizhtened pr Psons ready to step forward to hand it out in 
the most effectual manner. To the credit of Dublin it may be related, that some of 
their public permanent institutions, as the fever hospital, and their large school, in 
Schoul-street,are conducted on a truly useful and practical plan,and temporary relief has 
on former oceasions been administered in seasons of distress in a most judicious manner. 
But private exertions can do but Little to avert the overwhelming torrent; the remedy 
lies beyond their reach Peace alone can restore credit, and revive trade, so as to give 
effectual aid toour drooping manufactures. Can our statesmen now have the assure 
ance te say that all things are going on well? Will they hazard the assertion amid 
all the bankruptcies, the stagnation of trade, and the distresses from these causes 
brought on the empire 2? We ask for bread and peace: and they give us war, and its 
consequences, bad trade, and increased taxation ! 

Although the Congress of the United States of North America previously to 
their prorogation, repealed the nou-imtercourse act, and left the trade with this 
country open fora time, yet there is no certainty of an adjustment of the 
differences between the two countries. Butas the French are acting with still move 
hostility towards the Americans, itis probable the scale may be turved for accom- 
modation with Britain, if our government would only profit by these events and 
make some reasonable and just concessions. But of this wise mode of acting there 
appears but a slender probability. The necessity of a free commercial intercourse 
with America, almost to our existence as atvading nation, is apparent from the 
benefit derived to our drooping manufactures and the general joy diffused in the 
trading world by the temporary revival of trade with that country, But it is very 
much to be apprehended that this temporary open will not be turned into per 
manent accommodation, and that a renewal of hostile orders,and acts may again take 
place still farther to embarrass trade, and manifest the absurdity and evils of hostility, 
whether the sword or restriction on commerce, is employed as the engine of 
annoyance. 

Money is uncommonly searce in London, and discounts difficult to be procured, as 
may be expected in the present crisis of bankruptcies in that city. Many country 
banks have failedio England. It is said there are about 750 of these money shops ia 
the several parts of that conntry, The failure of some will cause a run on most others, 
and in their endeavours to provide for their security, they must necessarily make 
money still more scarce. It is impossible to tell how or when the present crisis will 
end, or who may not be altimately involved, The association of traders is necessarily 
sogreat, that it forms a chain, to which ifan electric spark is communicated, it is felt 
through the entire extent. Asaninstanceof the distress arising from a failure in 
country banks, the folowing account may be given from Salisbury, that on Saturday 
the 14th inst. in the market of that town, the distress was extreme, it being 
with the greatest difficulty provisions could be procured there, as they bad nothing ap- 
parently in circulation but the paper ofthe place, which is no longer current. At 
night numbers of women and children were seen in a deplorable condition, from this 
uofortunate pressure under which they labour incapacitating them from purchasing 
their usual stock of provisions. 

The following picture of distress in London, is borrowed fromthe Morning Chronicle. 

** The persons who were so eager for commercial importance, as to consign mer- 
ehandize to every quarter of the world, where our shipping could find a port, without 
orders, and in which only they were to look fora market, are the persons who now 
find themselves embarrassed by the want of retarns, Their engagements tu the manu- 
facturers must be completed, and they have not even deposits to give to government as 
a security for debeutures, even if relief should be thought adviseable to be offered to 
them in that way. This is the case of those who went beyond their means in the 
way of exports. : 

** Those personson the contrary, who are in distress by the depreciation of articles 
brought into the country, have incurred so severe loss by the fall of prices, that the 
original goods are not a sufficient security for the Sum they are in want of, to answer 
the demands on them.”? 

Such is the termination of those hazardous speculations, with which our merchants 
were delighted, in their golden but fallacious dreams Of profit ; and of which our states. 
men boasted, as proofs of the commercial prosperity of the country. 

In this report a view has been taken of the presentstate of trade and credit in 
various places. By such a comprehensive examination, it will appear that our pres 
sent widely spread difficulties do not arise from local causes, affecting particular 
Places, but result from deep seated and inveterate causes, Which threaten accumulated 
distress, not to a portion; but to the empire at large, se the danger is averted, not 
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by temporory expedients, but by a radical change of system, in our politics, our 
paper credit, aud our commerce, 

The batter buyers in Belfast again commenced their operations with the use of 
guineas, but have since discontinued their use. ‘The premium onthem bas not ad. 
vanced, owing to there being no demand for them in other trades, aud as this is not the 
season for paying rents. Disconnton bank nvtesis now about If percent. And ex. 
change on London about &$ to 84 percent. for bank notes, In Newry it is about 8 
per cent. and ia Dublin 74 to 8 per cent. 


NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From June 20, till July 20. 

** Sweet Cista, rival of the rosy dawn, 
Put forth her buds and grac’d the dewy lawn, 
Expanded alt her infant charms to light, 
And flatter’d in the breeze, and blest the sight,”’ Darwiy. 
Butoh! too blooming was her transient grace, 
The blush was hectic that o’erspread her face, 
One fatal morn bebolds her beauties blow, 
No noon of health succeeds, no evening glow. 
Gay for that morn, asad reverse she feels ; 
The mid-day sun ber fragrant essence steals, 

. A weak Ephemeron, she yields her breathy - 

‘ - Gives to the winds her sweets, and sinks in death, w. 

Whew the great Linnwus endeavoured to characterize the productions of Nature, to 
animals he assigued the power of spontaneous locomotion as distinguishing them frem 
vegetables ; yet these seem to possesseven this power in a degree almost equal to 
some animals; the moving saintfoin (Hedysarum gyrans) whose leaves during the 
day exhibita coustant motion, appears to approach as near to animation as the Sea- 
blutber (Medusa) or even the Sea Anemone (Actinia) which inhabits all our rocky 
shores, and wany vegetables are more affected by light and beat, than Animals; 
no power with which we are yet acquainted, can prevent pinnated leaved plants 
from altering the position of their leaves, and apparently gving to sleep, when they 
are deprived of light. A plant of Mimosa decurrens put tuto the dark, remained with its 
leaves fully expanded fifteen minutes, in one hour they became collapsed, but it 
required three hours exposure to the light, before the leaves had recovered their 
mid-day position, This phcenomenon of going to sleep, is exhibited every evening 
by the sweet Pea, Bladder Sena, French Honeysuckle, and common Bean. Another 
no less curious property, and equally unaccountable, is presented every day in the 
expanding and shutting up of flowers, or their fading, even before they could be ex- 
pected to have completed the intention of their formation ; the flowers which may 
now be seen every worning to expand ou the common Rock Rose (Cistus Ladaniferas) 
fall sooner er later to decay, according to the brightness or darknes of the day; 
others as the Salsafy (Tragopogon Porrifolius) are seen only to collapse at particu 
Jar hours, but that with such regularity as to be traly astonishing; another class 
seemingly overpowered with the excess of light, asthe night blowing Ceieus (Cactus 
gtandiflorus) Tree Prim-rose (Oenothera biennis) and white Lychnis (Lychais Ves. 
pertina) only present their beauties, and give out their perfumes, when the suo has 
sunk below the horizon. Such and so various are the phenomena of the Creation, 
that we are led to exclaim— ' ES 

Great is our God, aud great is his power, 


And his wisdom is unsearchable ! ‘ 


June 22, Sweet White Azalea (Azalea Viscosa glauca) flowering. . 
23, Pompone Lily (Lilium Pomponium) three leaved Spircea (Spircea trifoliata) 
and Willow leaved Spircea (Spircea salicifolia) flowering. Grey Horse Fly 
or Cleg (Tabauus pinvialie) appearing. 
25, Narrow leaved Willow Herb (Epilobiam angustifolium) Downey Ros 
(Rosa tomentosa) Dog, Rose (Rosa Canina) Rough Rowe (Rosa rugeal 
Tufted Vetch (Vicia craeca) flowering. 
26, Elder Tree (Sambucus nigra) aud Coustantinople Common Flag (Gladio- 
lus Byzantinus) flowering. | 
27, Red eved Fraxinella (Dictamnus Fraxinella) flowering, Black 
singing. . . 
28, Bulvous Iris (Lris Xiphiam) Goats beard Spireva (Spircea Atimeus) Whilt 
Lychnidea (Palox suaveolens) aod small dowened Wilow tert ‘pile 
bum parvifioram) see: | ' ei 
90, Blue, Argus. Butterfly (Papilio Argus) appearing. ; 
July 1, Umbelled Rose Campion (Agrostema Fis Joris) flowering. 
3, Wheat shooting. vs weed 
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4, Oats shooting. Common Orange Lily (Lilium balbiferam) Water Aloe 
(Stratiotes Aloides) and Flowering Rush (Butomus umbellatus) flowering. 
6, Yarrow (Achillea Millefolium) flowering. 
7, Grass leaved star wort (Stellavia graminea) flowering. 
10, Broad leaved Campanula (Campanula latifolia) flowering: Cow Par- 
snip (Heractiam Sphondylium) in fall flower, 
2, Thistle Butterfly (Papilio cardui) appearing. 
13, Upright St. Johnswort (Hypericum pulchrum) flowering, 
15, Mask Mallows (Malva Moschata) Scarlet Lychuis (Lychnis Chalcedonica 
plena) flowering. " 
16, Spanish Broom (Spaitium Junceam) flowering. 
18, Rails calling. 
——a— 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From June 20, tid July 20. ' 

Tus period of thirty days, has been very remarkable for the great quantity of. rain, 
which has deluged the country with almdst incessant floods: some people have remarked 
that during the last 50 years, they had not seen such great floods in some of the 
mountain torrents, 

The number of days during which thunder was heard, has been more than usual 
for several years past. The cessation of the thunder was generally observed to be to 
the south east ; if this has any influence on the ensuing weather, it is worthy of remark. 

Sane 21, «cece eo Fine, . 
ea ee Light rain, 


93, 24, ...-. Fine. 
25, .+.«... Fine, a fewdrops of rain, 


Qo, «+... Wet afternoon, 
27, «++. Showery, 
BB, oo oe Wet. 
29, ...... Showery. 
30, . +++. Dark dry, 
July 1, 2... - Wet afternoon. 
2, «.» ++. Heavy showers with thuader, 
Sp se & ee Vere Wat. 
4, «2+... Dry day, wet night. 
5. «ess ee 
6,7, .- +++ Dry days, wet nights. 
S, «++... Heavy showers with thunder. 
9, wccceos Very wet, 
10, w.cctdeoe Wem 
11, 12,.....» Showers; on the 12tb, loud thunder, 
13, eee wh ot ee 
14,15,..... Showery. 
16, ...+-e. Light Showers, 
17,.. 6+ +++ Wetafternoon. 


18, 20,. .+.-+ Dry. 

The Barometer, coteitietandiag the variations of the weather, experienced very 
triding changes, being nearly stationary about 50. It was however, on the 22d and 
Wdof June, as high as 30—3, and on the 13th of July, it had descended to 29-3, 

The Range of the Thermometer has been in general high ; on the 25th and 26th of 
sue. inthe morning at 8, it was as high as 69, but on the 28th it was so low as 52, at 

A.M, 

The wind has been observed, S.2; S.W.9; W.3;.S.E.6; N.E.6; E. 4 times; so 
that the prevalence has been Easterly. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 
FoR AuGuST, 1810. 

Ox the first, the moon rises at 3 mins, past 6 in the morning, and sets at 11 min. 
past 8, evening, and consequently will be invisible. 

5th, She passes the ecliptic in the morning, but without producing an eclipse. 
She is seen between the 5 stars in the triangle of the Virgin, and the first of this 
constellation, and at 9, is 53 deg. 46 mins, from Antares, 

10th, She is on the meridian at 8 p.m. the two first stars of the Scorpion and Sa- 
turn, being at a considerable distance below and to the west ofher. At their . 
ace, we shall distinguish Saturn. the nearest to her, both by his ssaguitede ond 
Cull aspect ; at 9 she is 88 deg. 22 mins, from the first of @Pegasus, 
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15th, She rises under the first of the Water-bearer, and the 4 smail stars in th. 
Water-pot, and at 9,she is 88 deg. 59 mins. from Antares, 

20th, She may be seen in the triangle at the angle~ of} which are, the three firy 
stars of the’ Ram, the Pleiades, and Menkar, which with Jupiter and Aldebaran, form 
a beautiful groupe. 

25th, She rises in the morning, being very soon followed by the third of the 
Twins from which she recedes, directing her course to apoint under Mars. 

SOth, She rises in the morning, at about 7 min. past 6 o'clock, and sets in the eve. 
ningyat 9 min, past 7. 

Mercury is in his superior conjunction, on the 9th in the morning, and of coure 
we can look for him only towards the end of the month in the evening ; he will be seen 
but by few since his greatest duration above the horizon after sun-set, is not above 
40 minutes and during that time, he is very near the horizon in the west. The 
Moon passes him on the 31st. 

Venus is an evening star, her motion is direct through about 564 degrees. On the 
first we shall distinguish above her the second of the Lion, and to the east ofgher the 
five stars in the triangle of the Virgin, to the extreme western of which she is direct 
ing her course ; towards the end of the month, we may observe her rapid approach 
to the first of the Virgin. The Moon passes her on the Sd. 

Mars is a morning star, and his motiom is direct through 20 deg. He rises in the 
carly part of the month, nearly in a line with the two first stars of the Twins, but 
is then so near the sun, that he will be seen by few. ‘PheMoon passes him on the 27th, 

Jupiter is on the meridian at 7 in the morning on the first, and at 5 in the mom 
ing on the 19th, his motion is direct through 34 degs. in the space between the Plei- 
ades, the Hyades and Aidebaran. The eastern hemisphere will have a splendid ap. 
pearance before sunrise, with his appearance and that of Oriom. The Moos 
passes him on the 22d. 

Saturn ison the meridian at three quarters of an hour after 7 in the evening, on 
the first, and at 36 min, past 6,on the 19th. The Moon passes him on the 10th, © 

Herschellis an evening star, considerably to the west of Saturn, and consequ 
affording inferior opportunities of observation. ‘The Moon passes him on the 7th, 


ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 





ist SATELLITE. | YG SATELLITE. 3d SATELLITE. 


Im nersions. immerstons. 
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BAYS. 48. M. 8&8. DAYS. H. M. &. D\vs. H. M. 5S. 
i 5 42 17 2 | 19 18 27 4 5 24 53 im. 
3 010 40] 6); 8 36 21 4 7 25 51 E, 
4/18 39 7 9 | 21 55 19 11 9 24 58 Im. 
6/ 13 731 }13 j) 11 13 13 11 1711 26 OF, 
8 7 35 57117) 0 32 11 18 | 13 25 29 im. | Writ Saillite Continued | 
10 2 420]20/j13 50 8 18 | 15 26 53 EB. 16 54 4 | 
11} 20 32 46}24;}3 9 9 25 1|17 25 7 im 
13} 15 1 812751627 7 25 | 19 26 51 E, 
15} 9 20°34} 31 | 5 46 12 
17 | 3 57 56 


18 | 22 26 21 
T.nok to the right hand. 















































Me. - TO fae ys ait rile | 
r. N—. will please to a_ Description the Contrivances “‘f 
preserving the ome ium of two wheel cabtaaen, and for retarding al 
in descending hills, mentioned in his letter, it shall be inserted, but it is not ¢ 
sistent with the pldn laid down for the poe es of our work relative toiw 
provements and discoveries in Arts and Manufactures, §c. to publish ad 
itsements of the existence of contrivances, or panegyrics on them, without @ 
description to enable our Readers to judge of their merits or their noveltye. 
The signed E, and the letter froman old Valetudinarian shall be inserted 
if possible in our next number, A. om Spanish affairs is not thought fil 


our work, 
’ ERRATUM. it 
Vol. 4, pase $51, column 2d, line 28 from the tep, for £210, read £2 10 0, 





